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THE GOVERNMENT'S INITIATIVE 


. HOM the Gods love, die young ’ is at least as true of movements 
as of human beings. Even the most hard-bitten historian allows 
himself a moment of sentimental regret when he thinks of Young England 
_ or Young Ireland, of those who ‘ trod the flowery April blithely for a 
while.’ His regret is mixed with gratitude because he knows he has been 
spared the inevitable transformation of an ideal into a business proposition, 
of a secret vision into an advertisement. He knows that the path which 
William Morris and Kier Hardie took leads to Transport House. 


_ ‘A fact that the Labour Party will have to face’—as Time and Tide put it 

(January 25th)—“‘ is that it can no longer offer to the young, the generous and 
the enthusiastic, with nebulous ideas for the happiness of men, an outlet for 
| their aspirations. It is for the first time fairly and squarely on the same footing 
| as other political parties which have put their policies to the test. It is to be 
_ judged on achievement and no longer on aspiration . . . The immense attraction 
that the Left once exercised over the intellectuals is already seriously waning.’ 


Mr. Attlee, the sensitive man turning to Socialism as the cure for human 
suffering and degradation, is a far more ‘dated’ figure than Mr. 
Churchill ; typical of a phase in the history of the Labour Party which 
| ended at some time between 1945 and 1950. Not to him, of course, but 
to many such as he, who might have followed in his footsteps, four-and- 
_ a-half years of Labour rule have brought disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. The tender passion has become the mechanical debauch. 
* The candles burn their sockets, 

The blinds let through the day, 

The young man feels his pockets 

And wonders what’s to pay.’ 


The Labour Party began its election campaign under the handicap of 
this disillusionment. But it was a feeling which had only recently begun 
| to operate ; it did not as yet imply any considerable quantitative loss of 
| voting strength. As against it there were some substantial advantages. 
| Discipline had been firfnly and successfully maintained ; the party which 
| went to the country had preserved its unity to a notable degree, and the 
fate of Mr. Zilliacus, Mr. Platts-Mills and one or two others is a reminder 
of what is likely to happen to rebels in the Labour ranks. The Govern- 
| ment, as it was clearly entitled to do, chose its best time to ask for a 
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dissolution. If the country was still bleeding to death economically 
the loss of blood was, for the moment, diminished. Demands for higher 
wages to offset the rising cost of living and the effects of devaluation had 
been postponed. The tasks of presenting a Budget and of reviewing 
farm prices in the light of the forthcoming abolition of the subsidy on 
feeding-stuffs were in the post-election future. Employment was ‘ full’ 
and the Government was prudent in holding its tea-party while the gilt 
was still on the ginger-bread. 

Its appeal to the electorate was flattering, disingenuous and, in the 
extreme, complacent. The Labour manifesto, Let Us Win Through 
Together, told us that we were ‘ successfully going forward with the great 
and inspiring adventure of our time’ and spoke of the ‘New Moral 
Order’ based on ‘ the release of all the finer constructive impulses of 
man.’ One can hardly expect politicians to tell the nation its faults in 
such circumstances but one has a right to protest against talk about the 
New Moral Order in view of the overwhelming craze for gambling, the 
threat to family life implied in the divorce-rate and the appalling amount 
of serious crime. These considerations, however, did not impede Mr. 
Herbert Morrison in his broadcast of February 4th. Then we learnt 
that we had ‘ come through the most difficult economic period in our 
country’s history, steadily, responsibly.’ Every progressive country in 
the world was eager to rival our National Health Service. Our system 
of Social Security was everywhere admired. Our children, attending 
‘our steadily improving schools,’ were grand—‘all the world says 
they’re grand.’ Though their children must be ‘ finer still’ the British 
people were ‘ the finest in the world.’ In his broadcast of February 18th 
Mr. Attlee spoke of the ‘lots of healthy, happy children and lovely 
babies’ he had seen during his election tour and of the ‘energy and 
confidence” he had noticed. At Northampton on February 16th he 
described the Labour Party’s attempt to apply to the affairs of the country 
the rules of family morality by which all members of a family were 
treated as worthy of having their full and fair shares. Mr. Griffiths, 
broadcasting on February 8th, also thought of the nation as ‘ one big 
family, helping each other in time of need’ ; and the wife of the Labour 
candidate in an Essex division roundly asserted in her husband’s election 
address that ‘ never were babies so bonny.’ 

This attempt to combine the attractions of a mutual-admiration 
society with those of a baby-show was unconvincing. It only needed 
the utterance of one word to spoil the game of Happy Families. The 
word was ‘vermin.’ It was not of supreme importance that Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan had thus given vent to his feelings. What was of supreme 
importance to many voters was the fact that Mr. Attlee had condoned 
Mr. Bevan’s action. As Prime Minister he could have called for Mr. 
Bevan’s resignation ; he could have repudiated his speech publicly ; he 
had done neither. It was unnecessary to assume that Mr. Attlee agreed 
with Mr. Bevan’s views on Tories. The alternative explanations were 
sufficiently discreditable ; that Mr. Attlee was afraid of Mr. Bevan or 
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that he considered Mr. Bevan’s violence too useful a political asset to be 
lost. Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Morrison were both given oppor- 
tunities during the election campaign of dissociating themselves from 
Mr. Bevan. Each of them said that he would not have used such 
language ; neither of them condemned its use. The exclusion of Mr. 
Bevan and his too-candid colleague, Mr. Shinwell, from the Labour 
broadcasting team, could only appear in these circumstances as a piece 
of stage direction so clumsy that it could not have deceived a child. 
Equally clumsy and equally disingenuous was the attempted conceal- 
ment of the nationalisation of steel as an election issue. It is difficult to 
find even the most indirect of references to it! in the broadcasts of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Mr. Morrison, Miss Herbison and Mr. Griffiths ; Mr. 
Attlee neglected it completely in his final broadcast of February 18th. 
Yet a considerable amount of time and space was found for the exposition 
of the mutualisation of the industrial assurance companies. If the 
Labour Party assumed that its intention to nationalise the iron and steel 
industry was something that could be forgotten or regarded as unimport- 
ant it underestimated the intelligence of the electorate. It made the 
same mistake in reiterating the almost meaningless catchword, ‘ fair 
shares ’ and in inviting the voters to believe that the nationalisation of 
the mines, gas, electricity and transport had created a property-owning 
democracy. Repeatedly, in listening to broadcasts and reading speeches 
made on behalf of the Government, one felt that the speakers were men 
very near the end of their intellectual tether, unaware alike of future risks 
and methods of dealing with them, wrapped in an obstinate, impenetrable 
complacency. This was strikingly apparent in their comments on Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion of ‘ high-level’ talks between Britain, the United 
States and Russia. There were strong and possibly valid arguments 
against it athand. But to condemn the proposal out of hand as a ‘ stunt,’ 
by comparison with the regular (though unfortunately ineffective) pro- 
cedure of the United Nations organisation, showed a desperate poverty of 
imagination. For that matter, tanks were ‘ stunts’ in the 1914-18 war and 
the pipe-line in 1944 ; but they were not self-condemned for that reason. 
The Labour Party’s treatment of full employment demanded a certain 
amount of agility. Within the last eighteen months Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. G. A. Strauss, in the course of defending Marshall 
Aid, had described the mass-unemployment which (they said) it had 
prevented. How were these forthright expressions of opinion to be 
reconciled with the claim that ‘ Labour has given you full employment ’? 
The reconciliation was attempted in the argument that it was not by 
means of Marshall Aid, exclusively or primarily, that full employment 
had been maintained ; it was by the skilful use of Marshall Aid, p/us the 
skilful use of controls. But what did this skill consist in ? Let us Win 


1 Mr. Dalton’s election address contained exactly ten words on this topic and 72 on 
industrial assurance. Mr. Whiteley (Blaydon) did not mention the nationalisation of steel at 
all, although he found space for some remarks on the cement industry, sugar refining and 
the manufacture of beet sugar. 
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Through Together described certain measures, but only as measures which 
would be taken if they became necessary.2 Mr. Morrison took much the 
same line in his broadcast. ‘ Here are the practical steps we sha// take 
. .. we shall control financial forces . . . the socialised industries w#// use 
their power of investment.’ 

One counter-argument (presented, for example, by Mr. Roy Harrod) 
was that the Government, by their injudicious expenditure in easy times 
had put it out of their own power to apply well recognised remedies in 
hardtimes. Another was that any defence of the Labour record which did 
not mention the part played by the sellers’ market in maintaining full 
employment was either dishonest or completely mistaken. Nevertheless, 
the prima facie strength of the Labour case was considerable. It is one 
of the oldest rules of the political game that a Government will claim the 
credit for everything good that has happened during its tenure of office. 
To many men and women the existence of a Labour Government and 
the existence of full employment bore the relation of cause and effect. 
Others, less easily satisfied, took Sir Staffords Cripps’s point (never 
adequately answered from the Conservative side) that several continental 
countries despite their acceptance of Marshall Aid, had high rates of 
unemployment. It was at least arguable that the Labour Government, 
either by their cleverness or their good luck, had done something positive 
to maintain full employment. It was not clear—it was not clear to 
themselves—what they had done. But, somehow, the right wand had 
been waved, the right formula chanted ; and the Jarrow unemployed 
marched only on placards and posters. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REPLY 


The Labour Party, however, had made one bad miscalculation. It 
had not sufficiently appreciated at the beginning of the election campaign 
the resentment against the rising cost of living. It claimed in its manifesto 
that it had fought ‘a successful defensive battle against inflation’ and 
that the measures it was taking were ‘ helping to keep down the cost of 
living.’ The reply to this was, that they were not helping very much. 
Scores of letters published in provincial newspapers made the point. 
The wife of a railwayman earning £4 125. 5d. a week contrasted the prices 
of foodstuffs and services with those existing before 1939 and concluded, 


* These are facts. We were better fed in the good bad old days... I urge 
all men and women to vote Tory and bring down their beer to 6d. a pint and 
certain cigarettes to 2d. a packet.’ 


An old-age pensioner declared that he could not vote Labour. 


* There must be thousands of Army and old-age pensioners and lower-paid 
workers who will go to the wall in the next year or two from sheer starvation.’ 


2 * We will be prepared to expand purchasing power if the danger is too little money and 
too many goods ... we sha// take whatever measures may be required to control financial 
forces so as to maintain full employment . . . Publicly-owned industry wi//, by speeding up 
necessary capital development, help to maintain employment ’ (p. 3). 

% Northern Echo (Darlington), February 9th. 
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The great majority of such letters were obviously spontaneous but 
they coincided with the main Conservative argument. Since 1945 many 
Conservatives had been disappointed with the policy of the Opposition, 
both in Parliament and outside. They had felt as Shaftesbury felt about 
Peel’s policy in 1841-43. 


‘The disappointment is general ; men looked for high sentiments and 
heard small opinions ; for principles and were put off with expediency.’ 


The general patty line had been that of nagging and grumbling. At 
bottom there might be alarm at the diminution of traditional liberties 
and shame at the sorry figure which Britain seemed to be cutting, even 
in a sorry world. But these sentiments expressed themselves almost 
exclusively in terms of wrangling about the size and price of rations. 
Conservatism, as set out in the columns of the Daily Telegraph and voiced 
in meetings of the Housewives’ League, might be a just and natural 
reaction. It was not an inspiring creed ; and the fact that it was being 
admirably organised by Lord Woolton was not enough to remedy its 
qualitative defects. Superficially noisy, it was fundamentally cautious. 
The Central Office was bent, above all else, on avoiding a repetition of 
the mistakes of 1945. ‘There must be no more talk of a ‘ Gestapo’ ; 
the clash between the free society and the authoritarian society must be 
under-stated rather than over-stated ; principles must be allowed to 
emerge from the experience of the electorate rather than be preached 
to them ; it must be as competent and prudent administrators, not as 
prophets, that the Conservative leaders put themselves forward. 

The Conservative manifesto, This Is The Road, will not go down to 
history as one of the classic statements of political faith but it was at once 
more specific and less complacent than its Labour counterpart. If it was 
not a trumpet call it might at least possess the salutary quality of the 
referee’s whistle. It had emphasised the burden of taxation 4 and it was 
this subject which formed the main theme of Mr. Eden’s broadcast § on 
February 6th. Mr. Eden, in many ways, is the ‘ opposite number’ of 
Mr. Attlee ; the man of high personal character, of real though tempered 
idealism, who can appeal effectively to voters outside the ranks of his 
own patty. He eschews the emotional approach and it was significant 
that his broadcast reached its highest emotional pitch not when he spoke 
of international or Commonwealth affairs but when he spoke of taxation. 


4 e.g. ‘ Socialism has imposed a crushing burden of taxation amounting to eight shillings 
of evety pound earned in this country . . . Everyone knows that there is enormous waste. . . 
We regard present high taxation as a grave evil... We hope to make sufficient economies to 
start upon reducing indirect taxation and particularly Purchase Tax on necessities and semi- 
necessities ’ (pp. 4, 7, 8). 

5 It is probably true that the Conservatives had slightly the better of the broadcast 
exchanges. They might have done still better if they had dealt with specific topics in greater 
detail. Their broadcasts overlapped a good deal. It might have been worth while to abandon 
say, two of these not easily distinguishable talks and substitute one talk on the Groundnuts 
Plan and possibly another on the nationalisation of steel. The second of these topics did not 
receive a great deal more attention from its Conservative opponents than it did from its 
Labour supporters. : 
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‘ The load is too heavy for the willing horse to bear up the steep hill that 
lies ahead. Taxation is much too severe . . . Taxation means to-day a levy on 
every citizen and every industry, and the rate that both have to carry is much 
too high for the nation’s good.” 

The next stage in the debate was a confused one. How could 
taxation, and the high cost of living of which it was a part, be reduced 
without affecting the maintenance of the social services ? ‘ We'll bring 
down costs,’ Lord Woolton said brightly on February 11th, ‘ and we’ll 
all be better off.” But how ? Sir Stafford Cripps, in his broadcast of 
February 2nd, agreed that if a tenth or a twentieth of the national expendi- 
ture could be saved our whole financial position would be relieved. 
* Of course it would,’ he said. ‘ But can it be saved ?’ His answer 
was, ‘It can’t be.’ The onus of proving that some such saving was 
possible was cast upon the Conservatives. It was not quite adequately 
discharged. Specific instances of the Government’s extravagance and 
mismanagement were adduced but even so the total sums involved did 
not amount to as much as a twentieth of the national expenditure ; and 
if the gradual removal of the subsidies on food was to be accompanied 
by ‘larger family allowances, pensions and other social benefits’ it 
became the more difficult to determine what amount, if any, would be 
saved. It was a general argument which was relied on in the main. 
‘Everyone knows that there is enormous waste.’ The effect of 
particular economies might be doubtful but unless the burden of 
taxation was to be acquiesced in indefinitely the task of economising had 
better be entrusted to men who believed that economies were possible. 
Towards the end of the campaign Mr. Morrison evidently found the 
resentment against high prices and high taxation such that he had to 
attempt to dissipate it. At a Press conference on February 21st he 
promised an enquiry into ‘the great margin between producers’ prices 
and the prices consumers pay’ but neither this promise nor the re- 
iteration of plans for publicly-owned markets was enough. The purchase 
tax could not be explained away, even by Mr. Morrison. 


THE LIBERAL INTERVENTION 


If one great party had substituted self-admiration for active thought 
and the other was only slowly and rather timidly thinking its way towards 
a more satisfactory form of Conservatism, was there not room for a third 
party ? The first answer was, that there was obviously very little room. 
Nothing that happened in the General Election of 1945 or in the by- 
elections since to suggest the probability that the Liberals would win 
even as many as fifty seats under the existing electoral system. Ought 
they to cease from the search for political power and content themselves 
with exerting an influence on politics from outside ? But for this purpose 
the two and a quarter million Liberals who voted as such in 1945 were 
neither trained nor adapted ; while an academic spearhead, a sort of 
Chatham House operating in the sphere of domestic politics, would need 
a political party behind it to drive its conclusions home. 
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One alternative was to make a short-term agreement with the Con- 
servatives or the Labour Party with the object of gaining a modest 
number of seats and with liberty to terminate the agreement during the 
life of Parliament if that course appeared necessary. Mr. Churchill, 
speaking at Leeds on February 4th, said that the effort made by the 
Conservatives ‘two or three yeats ago’ to secure an ‘ honourable and 
friendly arrangement’ with the Liberals had been ‘spurned.’ As 
subsequently amplified the facts appear to have been that in April and 
again in September of 1947 Mr. Churchill authorised Lady Rees-Williams 
to offer what might be called heads of proposals to certain leading Liberals 
with a view to more formal approaches later on. The proposals 
provided for the independence of each party, with joint action on the 
basis of ‘ a broadly Liberal policy ’ ; on each occasion they were rejected. 

It is not difficult to see reasons for their rejection. A working 
alliance between two parties following a General Election is a very 
different thing from an alliance entered into with a view to a General 
Election. In the first case, the smaller party may have proportionately 
greater influence ; in the second it is likely to have less. In any event 
the constitution of the Liberal Party (including in that term both its 
members and their beliefs) was not such as to make it easy for its leaders 
to enter into any effective agreement. No Easy Way was what one 
would call, in terms of contemporary politics, a Right-Wing manifesto 
and one Liberal candidate, putting his Conservative opponent aside as 
of no account, devoted his election address to a comprehensive attack on 
Socialism. He was probably in the minority ; a good many of the 
Liberal candidates would appear to have preferred a Labour to a Con- 
servative victory in the constituencies which they were fighting. The 
chief characteristic of the Liberal Party as a whole, however, was its lack 
of intellectual cohesion. Even if its leaders had wanted an agreement 
with the Conservatives it would have been a matter of extreme difficulty 
to move the amorphous mass of their followers in the same, or any, 
direction. The conclusion of such an agreement might have been 
followed by further, and fatal, Liberal schisms ; and it may well have 
seemed that nothing but independent action could keep the Liberal 
Party together. 

From that it could be argued that the more violent the action taken 
the more certainly would the fissures within the Liberal Party be closed. 
A motor-car which can hardly travel along the level may be able to go 
down a steep hill with the best ; especially if its brakes are defective. 
Once the Liberal Party had determined to fight, independently and 
without commitments, it would have needed very prudent leadership to 
limit the range of its actions. It was all very well to say that the Liberals 
ought to have fought none but safe seats. Where were their safe seats ? 
Another temptation to fight on the widest possible front no doubt existed 
in the enthusiasm of the rank-and-file. Some of the Liberal election 
addresses which the writer of this article has seen were characterised by a 
frank ingenuousness, at once attractive and pitiful; they were so 
Vor, CXLVII.—No. 878. 10* 
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obviously the work of amateur politicians struggling to express ideas 
in which they firmly, almost passionately believed. Such men had a 
claim to better leadership than they received ; they were too good, or 
some of them were too good, to be sacrificed in vendettas quarter-of-a- 
century old, on behalf of leaders who were apt to behave as though they 
united the talents and spoke with the authentic voice of every dis- 
tinguished Liberal of the past from Gladstone downwards. 

There was very little excuse for the bad manners and the mistaken 
judgment with which most organs of the Conservative Press treated the 
Liberal voters on February 24th. The assumption that every seat which 
a Labour candidate won on a minority vote had been ‘ thrown away’ or 
‘ betrayed ’ by the Liberals, that Lord Samuel and Mr. Clement Davies 
merited the sort of resentment which faithful Gladstonians felt towards 
Joseph Chamberlain in the summer of 1886, was a piece of gratuitous 
folly. In reality the Conservative Party ought to thank the Liberals for 
voting as they did and thus saving them from the risk of having to form 
a government with the narrowest of majorities.6 To say this—and it is 
time that it was said—is not to deny that the Liberal leadership was 
lamentable. Lord Samuel’s broadcast of February 7th showed that he 
suffered from an obsession, that ‘ among the mass of the people’ there 
was ‘intense hostility to toryism’; that ‘the people showed that 
hostility very clearly at the last election’ ; and that, as the by-elections 
showed, the hostility still existed. To talk about the ‘ intense hostility ’ 
of ‘the people’ or ‘the mass of the people’ towards a party which 
polled nearly ten million votes in 1945 is absurd ; and if the hostility of 
‘ the people ’ towards the Conservatives is to be measured by the results 
of by-elections, what word fitly describes their attitude towards the 
Liberals ? In so far as the decision to fight as many seats as possible was 
taken on such premises as these there was nothing whatever to be said 
for it. So far as it was taken to prevent or postpone the silent dissolution 
of the Liberal Party there was something to be said for it. Whether it 
has done either of these things is doubtful. What it has done is to show 
the nakedness of the Liberal land. In 1945 the Liberals nominated 307 
candidates and polled 2,239,668 votes. They could, and did, argue then 
that with more candidates their total poll would have been much bigger. 
In 1950 it nominated 472 candidates and polled 2,618,891 votes. Its 
recklessness has made the limits of its influence only too obvious and has 


® Since February 24th a great deal of ingenuity has been spent on attempts to estimate 
the effect upon the strength of the Conservative and Labour Parties of the transfer to them of 
varying proportions of the Liberal vote. It may be that the safest assumption to make is that 
of ten electors who voted for a Liberal candidate, three would abstain if there were no Liberal 
candidate, four would vote Conservative and three would vote Labour. In that event the 
Conservatives would have gained five seats, which went to Labour. But since ‘ Liberalism ’ 
covers such a very wide range no calculation on a national scale is much use. Liberalism in 
any particular area is almost certain to be affected by the dominant opinion there ; to be 
off-Conservative in a Conservative area and off-Labour in a Labour area. The result in the 
Isle of Wight, where a Liberal candidate stood in 1945 but not in 1950, suggests that almost 
the entire Liberal vote is capable of being given to one of the other two parties. No doubt 
the possibility of such a thing happening had its influence with the Liberal leaders. 
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blown away those mists which, so long as they led men to speculate on 
the realities behind them, were its strongest political asset. It is now a 
witness of the stalemate which its leaders anticipated ; but it is a stalemate 
from which it can wring no advantage to the nation nor, save in the 
narrowest and least creditable sense, to itself. Its chief hope of retaining 
the loyalty of its followers must lie in their resentment at the abuse which 
has been showered upon them ; its greatest danger lies in the possibility 
that its rivals may be tactful and sympathetic. 


THE OUTCOME 


‘The result of last week’s general election’ The Economist said on 
March 4th, ‘is a great calamity.’ It is too early yet to make a judgment 
quite so sweeping and the country at large may be none the worse for a 
few months of thought and discussion and for freedom from the ill- 
directed energy with which it has been governed since 1945. The 
House of Commons, also, has the chance of recovering its position as a 
forum of debate. But for the Labour Party the result of the election is 
more than a mere reverse. It has been attempting during the last four- 
and-a-half years a number of difficult and delicate tasks through the 
agency of a comparatively small number of men. Events have proved 
that these men were less able than they were thought, and thought 
themselves, to be. The tasks of the new Government are likely to be 
still more difficult and more delicate than those of the old. The electors, 
though they have added considerably to the quality as well as to the 
strength of the Conservative representation in the House, have sent no 
substantial reinforcement of talent to the Labour benches. The field 
from which the Government can increase its intellectual strength and 
even its debating strength is a very small one. 

In these circumstances the thought may well have occurred to some 
leading members of the party that it had better abandon the attempt to 
run a national economy partly free and partly state-owned or state- 
controlled ; that the effort to persuade directors to restrict dividends 
and the middle-classes to be content with the prospect of absorption into 
the ranks of the workers is no longer worth making ; that a parliamentary 
system only deserves lip-service when it does not include a powerful 
Opposition. Government by force is always easier, at the outset, than 
government by persuasion. One of the most interesting investigations 
during the next few months will be to see how far the Labour leaders, 
‘ their strong enchantments failing,’ their automatic majorities no longer 
at their disposal, their intellectual powers diminishing, revert to the near 
totalitarian theories and the crude appeals to working-class prejudices 
which they were making fifteen years ago. 

Unhappily for the nation at large the field for such appeals still exists. 
A report published in the Yorkshire Post (February 14th) noted that there 
were as yet no ‘ real signs of crumbling in what is called the solid working- 
class vote,’ although it might have begun ‘to fray at the edges.’ The 
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event proved the sagacity of this judgment. The danger now lies in the 
existence of solid blocks of opinion more or less impermeable to argument. 
Conservative majorities of 24,000 in South Kensington and 20,000 in 
East Surrey face Labour majorities of 29,000 in Easington and 21,000 in 
Ebbw Vale. These majorities, for the moment at least, are beyond the 
reach of argument. They are Disraeli’s (and Mr. Churchill’s) ‘two 
nations.’ It is in the power of each, the one by withdrawing its 
administrative experience, the other by withdrawing its labour, to make 
the national economy unworkable. How is such a stalemate, in com- 
parison with which a stalemate in the Commons would be unimportant, 
to be prevented ? 

There seemed a possibility in 1945 of converting the effective mass of 
the nation to some agreed form of Socialism ; as the effective mass of the 
nation in the nineteenth century was converted to an agreed form of 
Liberalism. ‘That possibility has grown more remote and further 
Socialisation, if it comes, is more likely to come by way of catastrophe 
than as the result of argument and persuasion. Whatever may be the 
fate of the Liberal party political Liberalism is a spent force. What 
chance is there of the Conservatives securing the conscious support of 
urban working-class opinion as they did in the eighties and nineties of 
the last century ? 

The major defect in Conservative thought during the last half-century 
has been the failure to work out a satisfactory theory of property. Before 
the majority of working-men vote Conservative they will have to believe 
that their labour is recognised to possess the quality of property as real 
estate or a share in a company possesses it. This is a task of the utmost 
difficulty. It is not to be carried out by further flirtation with the 
doctrine that property is theft. On the contrary, property, as a social 
concept, needs rehabilitation if its acquisition is to be made a goal. At 
the same time it must be made capable of acquisition by such means as 
working-men have at their disposal. The idea of a property-owning 
democracy is fundamental, not merely to the welfare of the Conservative 
party but to the welfare of the nation. So far it has been an idea, or a 
phrase, and little more ; and it is a fair criticism of the Conservative 
programme that it ‘ gave no hint as to how a property-owning democracy 
could be achieved.” The duty of giving, not a hint but a detailed 
exposition, with a statement of the legislative measures necessarily 
involved (and some of them may be far-reaching) is one of the most 
urgent duties of Conservatism. 


? The Weekly Register (March 3rd). This is a Distributist newspaper and the British public 
regards Distributism as a half-humorous, half-romantic conception. Yet the classic struggle 
between ‘Capital’ and ‘Labour’ is highly romantic, in the’ sense that a tournament is 
romantic, without being humorous. 
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SAVING THE ASIAN CRESCENT 
By A Diplomatic Correspondent 


._ EUROPEAN thinking about developments in Asia has 
lagged steadily behind the course of events. Even so recently as 
a year ago, it was considered alarmist in London or the Hague to point 
out that once China had been conquered by the Communists nothing 
but a thin crescent would be left to the free world of what used to be 
called Asia. To-day the pendulum has perhaps swung to the other side, 
and the same observers are treated as optimists because they believe that 
all is not lost in the East, even in South East Asia. 

Asia is even less of an entity—cultural, religious, political, military— 
than Europe. This has become clear ever since the passing of the era 
of ‘ white supremacy ’ and colonialism. Day to day a pattern is beginning 
to emerge which divides that continent into two. One part consists of a 
central core, which is really the larger part of the Eurasian Heartland— 
roughly the areas under the control of Russia and China ; and the other 
of three great projections southward, which are virtually sub-continents 
in their own right. These three sub-continents are first the Islamic 
world of the Middle East, with Turkey and Persia in front and the Arab 
world behind them, leading on to the continent of Africa ; secondly, the 
three ‘Indian Dominions,’ with countries like Afghanistan and Nepal 
set between them and the Communist Heartland ; and thirdly, South 
East Asia, leading down to the continent of Australasia much as the 
Middle East leads to Africa. Beyond this comes the Pacific—and in the 
Pacific, Japan and the ruins of her Empire, with the greatest concentration 
of industry and policy and skill in all Asia. 

We are now at a stage in world history where the Iron Curtain, 
which stretched from the Baltic to the Adriatic and from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea, has been extended across the Caspian and along the 
Himalayas down to the China Sea. Can Communist expansion be halted 
along this line ? 

It is a commonplace of contemporary political strategy that even if 
the great majority of a people chafes under a Communist dictatorship, 
the political techniques of the free world scarcely permit this discontent 
to be exploited from outside, so that the opinions of the public in Poland 
or Manchuria play a very minor part in the balance of power ; whereas 
the way is open for international Communism to exploit any dissident 
minority in the free world for the purposes of subversion. To-day 
small groups of determined men can effectively frustrate the develop- 
ments on which the democracies have increasingly come to stake their 
success—a steady increase in economic prosperity, in social reform, and 
in democratic freedoms. In a large part of the non-Communist world 
terrorism can force governments to undertake costly military measures. 
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These not only damage the national economy and use up the funds 
which might otherwise be devoted to social reform, but they also drive 
the bulk of the population into attitudes of Right-wing reaction. This 
in turn pushes moderates and progressives into associating reluctantly 
with Communism, instead of presenting a democratic alternative to it. 
Hitherto the classic example of this disruptive process has been Greece. 
To-day it is in South East Asia that it may be seen at its clearest. 

South East Asia, the area which lies between Communist China and 
Australia, and is flanked by India and Japan, is to-day admittedly the 
area most actively threatened by the Communist machine of any in 
the world. The strategic importance of the area is obvious. So is 
its economic importance to the West, though this may be a dwindling 
asset. But far more important is its economic importance to India 
and Japan. Japan already represents the largest and most efficient 
industrial concentration in all the Asian Continent. Her primary interest 
in the world must be, like Britain’s, to import the food and raw materials 
which she cannot produce within her own borders, and to pay for these 
with exports of manufactured goods. If Japan is not to become a 
permanent and extremely heavy charge on the American tax payer, 
that country must develop its trade with the Asiatic mainland. The 
markets of the Americas and the West are not likely to provide more 
than a useful supplement to the Japanese economy. Trade with a 
Communist China, and with the Soviet and semi-Soviet territories to the 
north, is likely to play an important part in any reasonable Japanese 
economy ; just as trade with countries under Communist control plays 
an important part in the British economy, and is likely to occupy an 
increasing place in the economy of Western Germany. This presents 
certain dangers, it is true: for manufactured goods which a country 
like Japan or Britain sells to areas under Communist control would 
cause less dislocation there if suddenly cut off than would the return 
flow of raw materials and foodstuffs required to feed the population 
and industries of a great industrial state. Nevertheless these difficulties, 
in the days of stock-piling facilities, are not likely to be too grave pro- 
vided that the proportion of trade with areas under Communist control 
does not become too high. And in practice one of the most important 
factors which keep this from happening—perhaps a decisive one—is 
that Japan should be able to buy food and raw materials extensively in 
South East Asia, and export in return not only manufactured goods, 
but also the capital goods and the technical skill necessary to develop and 
improve the great but unexplored potentialities of that region. In 
other words, the forces that want to keep Japan in the free world will 
probably only be strong enough to do so if they are nourished by trade 
and other outlets in South East Asia. This is not a question of a few 
powerful capitalist concerns. It is the livelihood of a whole energetic 
community concentrated on some small islands, which has already 
reached 83 millions and is increasing at the dangerous rate of a million 
and a half a year. 
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If South East Asia came under Communist control, Japan would be a 
lonely outpost, with all the countries round her Communist. The 
Soviet East, China and South East Asia are all underdeveloped industri- 
ally ; and they could offer to a Communist Japan enormous potentialities 
both economically and psychologically. For the accession of Japan to 
the Communist b/c would tip the scales in Asia decisively in its favour, 
and perhaps in time the scales of the world. What the West could 
offer, once South East Asia was gone, would be so exiguous and so 
psychologically frustrating by comparison that the majority of Japanese 
might find themselves driven to make an accommodation with the 
Communist world ; and the integration of Japan into the Communist 
system would inexorably follow. Even if South East Asia remained 
in the free world, and were closed to Japanese trade and enterprise, it is 
probable that Japan would feel driven to associate with the countries 
who would give her more access to that area if they obtained it. To 
retain control of Japan in such conditions would involve a much greater 
expenditure of military and economic resources than the United States 
is at all likely to accept. 

But let us suppose that the great powers of the West, and in the 
first instance the United States and the British Commonwealth, recognise 
the need for bringing Japan to play her part in South East Asia under 
their egis, because the price of her exclusion would be so impossibly 
much higher than the price of her admission. What chances have they 
of saving the area from Communism? One factor, of course, would 
in time be precisely the connection with a Japan linked to America, 
and the increased prosperity and security which this would bring. But 
this development can hardly hope to make itself felt in the short run. 
What other foundations are there on which to build ? 

To begin with, the peoples and governments of the six political 
groupings that make up the area are intensely nationalistic. Save for 
the British Colonial Territories centred about Malaya, which form a 
special case, they have either attained self government or are ridding 
themselves of the last stages of political tutelage. And they do not want 
to surrender their hard won or hard preserved independence to a new 
Communist imperialism from the North—which now turns out, so far 
as South East Asians are concerned, to be nothing but the old Chinese 
Imperialism of bygone days in a new guise. 

Secondly, it is more clearly understood by some local nationalist 
leaders than others, but is becoming plainer to them all every week, 
that in this imperfect and dangerous twentieth century world total 
independence for small and newly-autonomous communities is an 
impossibility, and that some degree of military, economic, technical, 
and even administrative help from some patron or other is inevitable. 
This is perhaps most clearly understood in the Philippines, which have 
been pampered and serviced by America and are beginning to see the 
economic and strategic danger signals with frightening clearness. The 
Siamese, more used to independence than the other peoples of the area, 
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understand without too great difficulty or touchiness the need for those 
minimum arrangements which are required to maintain that independence. 
The intelligent new rulers of Indonesia have shown themselves remarkably 
willing to consolidate their new liberties by accepting technical and 
administrative help from the Dutch, and are looking for financial and 
other support from America, the International Bank and elsewhere. 
Bao Dai, like his two fellow rulers in Indo-China, is still forced to depend 
on France to an embarrassing degree ; but as his political independence 
increases and the sources of his outside aid broaden, his reliance on it 
may become less compromising. Even in semi-chaotic Burma, devastated 
by war and then torn by complex internal feuds, where compromise and 
practical good management are not among the virtues of a lovable 
people, the commonsense need for foreign help in the way of arms, 
money and advice is beginning to be understood. Malaya is a special 
case, because the two principal communities, the Malays and the Chinese, 
are both afraid of the consequences if the British should cease to keep 
the peace. The baleful spectacle of inter-racial strife in Burma and the 
horrors of local Communist banditry have also tended to make con- 
stitutional evolution under British guidance more acceptable than recently 
seemed possible. 

The third encouraging development is the increasing general readiness 
of the non-Communist world, and in particular the United States and the 
Commonwealth countries, to help the new nationalist regimes of South 
East Asia to find their own feet. The force of circumstances is gradually 
driving the democracies to evolve a technique of giving economic and 
technical help, and even military assistance, with a minimum of political 
interference. We must not assume that this help will come too late. 

After careful study of the factors, both material and psychological, 
a group of Commonwealth countries led by Australia put forward at 
the Colombo Conference plans for fostering essential productive enter- 
prises in South East Asia, by means of loans by the Commonwealth, 
assistance from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
meat, and the supply of experts. The participation of the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, who have themselves only just become independent 
states, provides an obvious guarantee that these schemes will not be some 
new form of concealed colonial exploitation. For its part, the United 
States Administration also is carefully considering what can be done in 
an area which has hitherto not been a major American concern. The 
recent meeting of American representatives at Bangkok, headed by Dr. 
Jessup, was in some ways a fact-finding counterpart of the Colombo 
Conference. Informed American comment has tended to talk of the 
United States as primarily concerned with the Pacific, on the assumption 
that the Indian Ocean is a sphere of Commonwealth responsibility. 
While this is to be welcomed in so far as it naturally introduces the 
Japanese factor, it is to be hoped that the impossibility of dividing South 
East Asia will become apparent. 

In all these examinations of the problem, one aspect stands out with 
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increasing vividness. That is the question of how to integrate the 
Overseas Chinese communities into the new nationalist South East Asia 
which is beginning to emerge, and which the democracies must try to 
fester. In the whole of South East Asia there are perhaps some 10 
million Chinese, though estimates vary. In many countries they are a 
decisive factor in key fields of production and commerce. Half the 
population of the city of Bangkok is Chinese, for instance, and it has 
been estimated that the Chinese make up nearly half of the population 
of all the British territories in the area. While the Chinese in South 
East Asia cannot be regarded as integrated into a single community at 
present, it is certain that South East Asia could not function economically 
or politically for a long period unless the Chinese communities are 
prepared to co-operate with the other inhabitants of the area. The 
Chinese in South East Asia feel themselves still part of China. Most of 
them have always longed for a powerful China to protect their interests. 
Now it looks as though a powerful China may emerge, even if a Com- 
munist one ; and large numbers of the Overseas Chinese are bound 
to be attracted to it, or at least not to adopt an attitude of hostility 
towards it. The last six months has seen a thorough and almost unani- 
mous change of tone in the Chinese press throughout the area, reflecting 
a general attitude of co-operation with a Chinese Government that cannot 
enforce Communist practices in South East Asia and may yet prove 
beneficial and an effective champion of Chinese rights. The most 
obvious danger of this is that it is certain to foster an increasing hostility 
towards the Chinese among the native peoples ; especially in Siam and 
Indo-China, where the Chinese have long been disliked as money- 
lenders and middle men inside the country and as an imperialist threat 
outside. (Indeed, Ho Chi-minh’s open dependence on China is damaging 
his popularity in much the same way as dependence on the Slavs damaged 
that of the Greek Communists.) Great statesmanship and skill will be 
required in order to solve the cardinal problem of giving the Chinese 
communities throughout the area the feeling that on balance their 
interests lie in co-operation rather than in helping a Communist Govern- 
ment in Peking to subvert the area. This should not be impossible. 
The mercantile communities are aware of the disadvantages of Com- 
munism, even if they welcome a strong China. And adequate trades 
union organisation can do much to provide the Chinese working class 
with material benefits and moral leadership which will wean them away . 
from revolutionary activity for the sake of a system which, once in power, 
treats working class rights with singular contempt. But among the 
complicating factors one must also bear in mind the ingrained and 
vigorous hostility of the Chinese communities of South East Asia to 
Japan ; and the consequent need for Japanese participation in the 
development of South East Asia to take place under the sponsorship and 
control of a broader consortium of powers. 

Fortunately there is another factor in South East Asian affairs : India. 
It was India that gave most of South East Asia its original civilisation 
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and its religions, and Indian interest in the area is still strong. There 
are Indian communities scattered through a great part of it. Indian 
commerce plays a significant part. Above all, India must look to South 
East Asia for its food supplies. Indeed, the position of India is in some 
ways not unlike that of Japan. With a rapidly growing population, 
unable really to feed itself in the long run, and therefore committed to 
increasing industrialisation and export, India cannot afford to allow South 
East Asia to pass under Chinese or Communist control. Most Indians 
are inevitably preoccupied at present with the social and political re- 
organisation of their country, which is passing through a series of major 
changes at a bewildering rate. Nevertheless, there is an uncomfortable 
awareness of the direct importance of South East Asia for the future of 
the country—a feeling that, while Western colonialism must of course 
disappear from the area, the new states left by that receding tide may not 
be able to stand alone, and that some support, both moral and material, 
will have to come from India. ‘This awareness is strongest in the Tamil 
country, which has the most intimate connections with South East Asia, 
and which is most remote from other storm centres like Kashmir. 

It has been suggested in some adventurous quarters that the only way 
of saving the area between India and Japan is for these two countries, 
whose interests run so parallel, to form a sort of alliance. This proposition 
is likely to remain no more than a stimulating idea, since there are too 
many obstacles, moral and material, to its realisation. It seems much 
more likely that the whole of non-Communist Asia, from India to Japan, 
will gradually become increasingly aware of its common destiny, and the 
fact that only a co-ordinated policy, free from imperialism, and supported 
by the democracies of the West, can hope to save what is left of the East 
from Communist domination. 

It is not impossible to save South East Asia from Communism, 
despite the many obvious advantages which the Communists hold in 
that area. If it is to be saved from Communism, and also made an asset 
rather than liability to the free world, the West must achieve three things. 
All three are inter-related, since they are but different aspects of the same 
policy ; but they may be distinguished analytically. Firstly, the area 
must be held militarily. European troops are involved in operations in 
both Indo-China and Malaya ; there is widespread fighting in Burma ; 
and guerilla activities of a kind in parts of both Indonesia and the 
Philippines. Native governments must be established which really keep 
the peace. There must be adequate protection for the movement of 
people and goods ; and the ordinary operations of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, which are the life-blood of any community, must have 
the minimum of security which they need in order to operate. Apart 
from military and technical aid, the Western Powers may be able to help 
with specific schemes for maintaining communications and similar 
activities under contract. Secondly, the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants of the area must be brought either to support their new 
independent governments actively, or at least accept them passively. 
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The new nationalist solution must be made to seem preferable to the 
Communist alternative. This can partly be done by ensuring that 
Western activities are freed from the stigma of colonial imperialism and 
exploitation, both political and economic, which has for so long been 
attached to them. The imperialist threat must be visibly a Communist 
one from the north. But the peoples of the area, and especially the 
Overseas Chinese, will in any case not accept regimes which cannot ensure 
a sufficient degree of security and prosperity. This second achievement 
therefore depends partly on the first ; and partly also on the third achieve- 
ment, which consists of fostering the development of the area on a 
healthy basis by integrating more firmly into it the potential of both 
Japan and India. This will serve both to develop South East Asia 
itself, and so secure its security and prosperity, and at the same time 
make the position of Japan and India themselves more stable and more 
constructive than they are to-day. 

All this involves greater clarity of thinking than is usual in Europe. 
There is, among responsible American students of affairs, perhaps a 
clearer insight than in Europe into the need for a new attitude towards 
Japan and India, as well as a new attitude towards colonialism. Though 
the Americans played the major part in destroying the power of Japanese 
militarism, they do not consider themselves bound to maintain forever 
the attitude of hostility towards all things Japanese, or to block the real 
contribution which Japan can make to South East Asia simply because 
of the imperialist designs which were cloaked behind the policy of the 
‘co-prosperity sphere.’ It may be some time before Australians are 
prepared to consider the proposition that such a policy is perhaps the 
only way to save a White Australia, let alone South East Asia. But the 
problems of the free crescent of Asia are so complex and unfamiliar, that 
only sustained public discussion in the various countries concerned can 
hope gradually to convince people of the issues at stake and the likely 
results of the various remedies proposed. 


















EUROPEAN UNION 
By W. Horsfall Carter 


HILE Mr. Hoffmann and other United States spokesmen are, neces- 
sarily, doing all they can to give impetus to European economic inte- 
gtation, the question of the political shape which ‘ European Union’ is going 
to take must surely take precedence. The Consultative Assembly, it will be 
recalled, transmitted to the Committee of Ministers the conclusions reached at 
its first session in Strasbourg (August 1oth-September 8th, 1949) which 
amounted to saying that the existing co-ordination of Government policies— 
through the Brussels Treaty Organisation and North Atlantic Pact, the OEEC 
machinery and the Committee of Ministers itself—was inadequate for dealing 
with Europe’s situation in the world to-day. Specifically, the Report of the 
General Affairs Committee, as approved by the Assembly on September 6th, 
included, in the preamble, a statement that the problems of common interest 
to the States of Europe could not be solved within the framework of the present 
European structure and also a sub-paragraph to the effect that the aim and goal 
of the Assembly was the creation of ‘a European political authority with 
limited functions but real powers.’ The following paper is an attempt to define 
and examine the implications of proposals made for the further political 
development of Europe, which are now under examination by the Committee. 
What has to be considered is—({1) the nature of existing relationships among 
the States of Europe; (2) the possibilities and effects of extending present 
agencies of collaboration; and (3) the possibilities and effects of a federal 
structure for the European polity. 

Of the twelve States represented in the Council of Europe all but two 
(Italy and Ireland) are members of the United Nations—and of its manifold 
specialised agencies, such as the ILO or the FAO. All twelve are members 
of the Council of the OEEC. All but four (Sweden, Ireland, Greece and 
Turkey) are participants in the North Atlantic Treaty. Five States, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and the United Kingdom, are the 
members of the Brussels Treaty Organisation. The three Scandinavian States, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, have an established informal system of 
collaboration. 

The existing agencies and embodiments of ‘ Western Union,’ no less 
than the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and the Organisation of 
American States established by the Bogot4 Charter of April, 1948, are one and 
all squarely based on the political unit of the sovereign independent State. Con- 
temporary forms of association of States, that is to say, leave responsibility 
where, at the present stage of development, it belongs, with the Governments 
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of the individual States answerable through Parliament to their respective 
publics. It is for the several national civil services to submit plans and pro- 

es and to carry out the policy decisions of the Governments. The 
Statute of the Council of Europe specifically allows for ‘ action’ by the Com- 
mittee of Ministers only in the shape of recommendations to Governments 
(Article 15b), and such action is not mandatory, nor is it applicable in every case. 
There is nothing here of the supra-national authority which was invoked by 
numerous speakers in the general debate at Strasbourg. And it could not be 
otherwise so long as democracy, to which all the nations of the West are 
committed, remains for us the guiding rule. As Mr. Morrison observed in his 
speech to the Consultative Assembly, the procedure of co-operation, of volun- 
tary partnership in common tasks, has been up to now the only course open, 
the only one for which any Government has a mandate from its electorate. 

Hence the pragmatic or functional approach to problems of inter- 
national relations, which has been commended from time to time by leading 
British spokesmen. It is, inevitably, a slow process. First a meeting is held 
of representatives of Governments to draw up schemes or make recommenda- 
tions, but with no power to bind their Governments ; the matters come up 
for subsequent ratification, and each Government takes time to consider them : 
even if the recommendations are to come into operation as soon as a stated 
proportion of the ratifications have been obtained, it is left to each Government 
to take the requisite action. Slow and not necessarily sure: for, unless public 
opinion in the several countries is wary and watchful, the impetus towards 
action generated at the original meeting, may by that time have been dissipated, 
and the measures, if taken at all, be inadequate. In terms of * European Union’ 
it has obvious shortcomings. 

There is no evidence, indeed, despite the eloquent protestations of 
Europeanism at Strasbourg, that any country or any responsible section of 
opinion in a country is prepared at present to depart from the traditional 
practice of national autonomy. None of the present agencies of Western 
European Union, including Benelux—which has registered slow and steady 
progress on the technical plane—go beyond a concerting of policies. No 
national Parliament has approved the idea of a possible transfer of powers to an 
overriding authority. The new French and Italian Constitutions, it is true, 
formally record a willingness to surrender a measure of national sovereignty, 
subject to reciprocity, where such an abdication is demanded by the needs of 
international peace. And, following in the wake of the All-Party Resolution 
tabled in the House of Commons on March 12th, 1948, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the French National Assembly adopted a Resolution (July 28th, 
1948) in favour of the creation of a constituent European Assembly composed 
of parliamentary representatives. But there has been no sequel, other than the 
pressure for the establishment of the Consultative Assembly. When faced by 
concrete recommendations for changes in the Franco-Italian frontier, that same 
Committee (January, 1949) rejected the plan agreed by the two Governments. 
And, as for the proposal of a Franco-Italian Customs Union—a formal instru- 
ment providing for a customs and economic union between the two countries 
was signed in Paris on March 26th, 1949—the French National Economic 
Council, it may be recalled, endorsed its sub-committee’s vote against ratification 
of the Agreement, the Economic Affairs Committee of the Assembly failed to 
reach agreement, and it has remained a dead letter. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the zealots for federalism, we may note 
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that many of the champions of closer political unity appear to overlook the 
actual means of operation of international intercourse, namely the treaty or 
convention agreed by Governments and ratified by Parliaments. They ignore, 
that is to say, the traditional and established rule of all inter-State dealings that 
binding decisions can be taken only by common consent. International law 
has, indeed, consecrated the principle of pacta sunt servanda, but it has nothing 
to say, for example, about any procedure of debate and voting in committee— 
which is now established practice, Generally speaking processes of democracy 
that we accept in the municipal sphere, such as the majority vote, do not apply 
in international relations. The working rule is unanimity.1 The introduction 
of voting procedure into the United Nations Charter was thus an innovation, 
only justifiable in the assumption that the leadership of the Big Three—#.c., 
unanimity on the part of the Great Powers—which had compassed victory in 
the War would continue over into the peace. Russia’s behaviour, invalidating 
that assumption, has thrown into relief the situation, has produced the so-called 
‘ problem of the veto’: but it should be said that the ‘ veto ’ is inherent in any 
scheme of international co-operation. (Vote and veto are, after all, spelling 
variants of the same word.) The Statute of the Council of Europe, though it 
provides (Article 20) an elaborate procedure for alternative forms of majority 
voting in the Committee of Ministers, preserves the principle that major 
decisions can only be arrived at by common consent. The unanimity rule, it is 
true, is mitigated in current practice by the possibility of abstentions. In the case 
of the Council of the OEEC it is expressly laid down that a particular country 
may ‘ contract out,’ may abstain from committing itself to an agreement without 
thereby preventing the other countries from going ahead. This expedient, 
which is of recent growth, marks a departure from the strict letter of the law. 

The ‘conference method ’ described in the above paragraph is manifestly 
open to criticism in that the pace of the convoy is thus too often regulated by 
the slowest or most refractory member. It works well enough, nevertheless, 
so long as members of a given international committee or council seek so to 
comport themselves that it acquires a corporate spirit. This is in fact what has 
happened within the Five-Power Consultative Council of the Brussels Treaty 
Organisation, with its correlated Committee of Ministers of Defence—in 
contrast to the behaviour of the Security Council of the United Nations. There 
seems no reason why the principle should not equally operate in the case of the 
Committee of Ministers. The one condition for achievement on this basis is 
* the will to co-operate,’ manifest, for example, in the meetings of the respon- 
sible representatives of the nations of the British Commonwealth. 

This was the secret of success of the Combined Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee during the War, of SHAEF and AFHQ (Italy), though they were but 
the executive agents of two or three sovereign nations. The Permanent Com- 
mission of the Brussels Treaty Organisation, with its own secretariat, might 
operate in a similar manner, though its composition, as a conference of ambas- 
sadors, would seem to militate against such a development. Under the umbrella 
of the Consultative Council of the Brussels States, however, there are a number 
of technical bodies where co-ordination may be said to pass over into something 
more substantial, particularly in the sphere of defence. 


2 Professor Hawtrey in Western European Union: Implications for the United Kingdom, 
published under the auspices of Chatham House, writes (p. 109): ‘The requirement of 
unanimity means that any dissentient member is in a position to insist on concessions, but in 
practice, rather than risk disruption, the member will not push insistence to extremes.’ 
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Most of the recommendations of the Consultative Assembly, in the 
economic, social and cultural fields, belong to the category of co-ordination of 
national policies, through the normal medium of the multilateral convention or 
in some other way with which current practice is familiar. But certain speakers 
went further in advocating an extension of this voluntary co-operation by 
placing functional committees of various kinds under the egis of the Council 
of Europe and fitting out the machine with an international secretariat manned 
by a European civil service. Administratively such a proposal would appear 
to be feasible—however much it may shock what Mr. Lionel Curtis has called 
‘ the garrison of permanent officials inside the walls of the centre of the fortress 
of sovereignty.’ The nucleus of such a ‘European civil service’ indeed 
already exists in the Secretariat of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, the 
Secretariat of the OEEC in Paris (under M. Marjolin) and that of the Permanent 
Commission of the Brussels Treaty Organisation. This European organ—the 
Committee of Ministers invested with a measure of executive authority—would 
provide the political direction for implementing the proposals for closer union 
in the economic (and financial) sphere which emerge from Strasbourg. Pro- 
gress along these lines would, of course, be subject to prior approval by the 
individual national parliaments. A project for extended collaboration on these 
lines would sof involve modifications in the political and constitutional structure 
of the member States. The great merit of any such plan for ‘ closer political 
unity’ is that it by-passes the issue of sovereignty. But does it add up toa 
‘ political authority with limited functions but real powers’ ? To achieve that 
goal, it may be said, nothing less than formal federation, or at least some embodi- 
ment of the federal principle,* will suffice. It is necessary, then, at this point, 
to investigate the device of federal government and what is involved in it. 

A federal union, Professor Wheare tells us,5—of which the exemplar 
is that of the United States of America—is one in which powers are divided 
between a general government which in certain matters is independent of the 
governments of the associated States and State Governments which in certain 
matters are in their turn independent of the general government. General and 
regional governments are each within their own sphere co-ordinate and indepen- 
dent : both operate directly upon the people, so that every citizen is subject to 


2 Federalism, federal union, has become in recent years a popular catchword. Because it 
strikes at the root of national sovereignty it is hailed as the one indispensable remedy against 
‘ international anarchy ’ and the war between almighty States that infallibly ensues. On the 
plane of theory the designers of the anatomy of peace are right enough: only then the body 
politic which requires to be organised on the federal principle cannot be less than the world 
itself. A letter in The Times from Mr. Emery Reves, the author of the very widely read book 
on this subject, on the eve of the Congress of Europe at the Hague brought out this point very 
clearly. It was taken up by Mr. Henry Usborne, chief British member of the World Move- 
ment for World Federal Government in another letter to The Times published on September 
22nd last. It is safe to say that nine out of ten persons who use the term do not mean federation 
stricto sensu. Striking confirmation of this was afforded in a recent lecture by M. Paul Devinat, 
Under-Secretary of State attached to the Président du Conseil in France, who argued that people 
in France had come in recent years to appreciate that national independence, the nation-State 
of tradition, was henceforth illusory, and therefore they favoured the application of the 
‘ federal ’ principle for both European Union and France’s overseas empire. There is nothing 
federal about the latter, and Frenchmen, from M. Herriot downwards, appear to use the term 
for the project of closer unity among the European nations as loosely as did the late M. Briand 
in his original proposal for a ‘ united States of Europe ’ at the League of Nations Assembly in 
1929. 
3 Federal Government, by K.C. Wheare. Oxford University Press, 1946. 
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two governments. The essential feature is this existence of two focal areas of 
political will, with one central authority possessing a power of decision and 
action independent of the wills of the separate governments, but regional 
authorities enjoying unquestioned independent powers in the appropriate 
spheres. On this showing the only authentic examples of federal government 
in the world are the U.S.A., Switzerland, Australia and Canada. The original 
Articles of Confederation of the American States provided for a Congress with 
certain sole and exclusive powers, but one which was not independent of the 
State Governments. The League of Nations, similarly, did not amount to 
more than a confederation since it was organised on the principle of a depen- 
dence of the general upon the regional governments. In the Union of South 
Africa, on the other hand, the regional governments are subordinate to the 
general government: the provincial councils are empowered to make ordin- 
ances on a list of subjects set out in the Constitution, but these ordinances are 
valid only in so far as they do not conflict with an act of the Union Parliament. 
This is not federalism but decentralisation. The USSR is no federation 
because by Article 14 of the Constitution of 1936 the powers of the All Union 
authorities are stated to include the confirmation of the unified State budget of 
the USSR, as well as of the taxes and revenues which go to form the All-Union, 
the republic and the local budgets. The same principle of unified not federal 
finance obtained in the Weimar Constitution of the German Reich. 

Formal federation, writes Professor Hawtrey, in contradistinction to 
the Conference method, : ‘would entrust both decision and action to a federal 
authority with executive powers overriding those of the several Governments 
in certain specified matters, and a federal legislature whose enactments would be 
directly binding on the inhabitants of the several States....’ A federal 
executive for Europe would not be one representative of the constituent States, 
but would be representative of their inhabitants as a body: one would expect it 
to take the form of a Cabinet, the members of which should be jointly respon- 
sible to the representative legislature. This European legislature, in its turn, 
would be a directly elected body: it would arrive at its decisions by a suitable 
voting procedure which would be binding on all. Clearly there is a long way 
to go before the existing Consultative Assembly can be transformed into any 
such European Parliament. In all that concerns the division of authority 
between the federal union and the states, the federal principle requires some 
body capable of maintaining the supremacy of the constitution. United States 
practice, and that of Canada and Australia, is the conferring of such power and 
authority on a Federal Supreme Court. The whole complex involves, unques- 
tionably, a written constitution of a somewhat rigid character. 

There may be variations on the application of the federal principle— 
e.g. strict federalism in a few matters or modified federalism in all matters. 
(The minimum sphere of federal authority includes foreign affairs, defence and 
finance.) But in all four of the federations proper enumerated by Professor 
Wheare the central government possesses powers of exclusive control, actual 
or potential, over the following aspects of economic life: currency, coinage 
and legal tender ; weights and measures ; copyrights and patents ; bankruptcy 
and insolvency ; immigration and emigration from and to countries outside 
the federation ; and the raising of loans on the credit of the ‘ general’ govern- 
ment. In Canada and Switzerland, he points out, the power of the central 
government to regulate trade and commerce is actually exclusive; in the 
United States it is potentially exclusive. (The central government of a European 
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federation would thus claim exclusive control over revenue from customs and 
excise ; both the imposition of duties and the disposal of proceeds would be its 
business.) The general tendency in all four federations as a result of two World 
Wars has been for the central government to assume increasing responsibilities 
in the economic sphere vis-d-vis the regional governments so that the former 
now levies direct taxation, and, on the other hand, the regional governments 
have to accept grants from the central to cover social services expenditure, etc. 
It is barely conceivable in these days when the European nations are committed 
to policies of full employment and social security that they should hand over this 
economic planning to a central authority. Federalism to-day is a proposition 
utterly different from what it was when /aissez-faire largely patterned the 
activities of States. 

So much for the economic sphere, which, in any case, cannot be 
separated from that of defence, to-day largely a matter of industrial potential. 
Lord Brand in an article in The Times of October 8th, 1948, estimated that it 
would be found necessary to transfer to the fedetal government all the powers 
which the British and the United States Governments found they needed to 
exercise over their citizens in the last War. Certainly, as Professor Hawtrey 
points out—and assuming, as we must, that the armed forces of the States are 
merged—the federal authority would be possessed of : 

(a2) The ultimate responsibility for enforcing law and order [which means 
an international police force as postulated by the late Lord Davies and the ‘ New 
Commonwealth ’ society]. 

(6) The power of assessing and exacting financial contributions. 

(¢) The power of determining and enforcing compulsory service. 

(d) The direction of industry and commerce in conformity with military 
and strategic consideration. 

(¢) The direction of foreign policy, so far as it depends on military power. 

Without it being necessary to appeal to prejudice by visualising a 
subjection of the British monarchy to a European federal executive, or a loss of 
the identity of the Royal Navy in a European marine, it is an undoubted fact 
that the efficacy of any European federation would be gravely impaired by the 
lack of any sense of established loyalty. It may be, as Professor Hawtrey 
argues, that anything in the nature of a federation is incompatible with the 
retention of the monarchy or the continued existence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as now constituted. Sir Duff Cooper in this country, and 
some students of politics in the Dominions, have challenged that contention. 
But, certainly, the entry of the United Kingdom into a fully-fledged European 
Federal Union would call for the most delicate adjustments of our ties with the 
Commonwealth : it is not merely a matter of adapting the system of imperial 
preferences to a larger trading area. We cannot get away from the fact that 
member-States under a federal system completely lose their international 
identity, with all that this would involve in regard to treaty obligations with 
States not included in the federation, as also to relationships of such States with 
their colonial dependencies. 

A final and conclusive argument against federation as the remedy for 
present inadequacies is that it must necessarily take a long time to establish— 
always assuming that democratic principles are to continue to obtain. Any 
democratically-governed country must first secure support for it in principle, 
through a parliament elected after it has been adopted by the parties as a 
practical issue. Elections held for such a purpose must themselves be preceded 
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by a preliminary educative period. And thereafter would ensue the lengthy 
process of constitution-making. 

It is not proposed here to describe the consequential features of 
federation in the economic sphere. The point is that the champions of a 
federal regime for Europe have not appreciated the psychological and socio- 
logical deterrents which make it impracticable—and indeed irrelevant to the 
problem of combining fully organised States ; they have certainly not visualised 
the mass of amending legislation which would be entailed. As a matter of 
practical politics, mozeover, there is a previous question. A salient charac- 
teristic of any federation is some kind of unity in defence. Europe alone, we 
know, cannot sustain the challenge from Soviet Communism, her survival 
demands the fullest economic and military engagement of America in Europe. 
In other words the coefficients of power in the mid-twentieth century—and 
power, whether we like it or not, is still the determinant of international 
relations—demand an oceanic strategy. Hence the Atlantic Treaty : and hence, 
too, the recent shift in American idealism about our side of the world from the 
pressure for ‘ European Union’ to schemes of Atlantic Union. (The Statute 
of the Council of Europe registers this fact by its ban on the discussion of 
defence matters.) The same ‘ oceanic’ postulate in economic matters is not so 
compelling, in view of the prodigious state of unbalance in the relations of the 
United States with the rest of the world ; but it is clear that the position of the 
United Kingdom as the head and front of the sterling area is not on all fours 
with that of the other West European nations. Indeed there is room for doubt 
whether in any spheres—economic, social, cultural, scientific—‘ Europe’ is 
distinct enough, self-contained enough to be the field for some kind of self- 
contained system. The ‘common heritage’ of European nations is, after all, 
also that of the British Commonwealth and the United States. 

A clear comprehension of the essential nature of federation leads us, 
then, to a total rejection of the idea, at this stage, as a remedy for Europe’s 
troubles. Before there can be institutions of the organic type the European 
society will need to be far more closely integrated than it is to-day: the hooks 
to bind Leviathan must be more subtle, almost invisible and certainly mainly 
functional. But if the Council of Europe is obliged to operate, like the original 
Confederation of American States, through ‘the concurrence of thirteen 
distinct sovereign wills,’ there can be and should be an increasing amount of 
integration. Unifying forces of a spiritual character will develop in Europe 
through the slow-acting crucible of common experience. And—of this we can be 
sute—the end-form of closer political union among European nations will not 
reproduce the American or the Swiss pattern, any more than the British Empire 
is a reproduction of the Roman Empire. 

* The phrase is taken from Alexander Hamilton’s description of the original Confederation 


of American States. With the inclusion of Iceland, which has accepted membership, subject 
to ratification by her Parliament, the Council of Europe at present numbers thirteen. 








PLANNING WESTERN AIR POWER 
By Asher Lee 


FTER the 1914-18 war, most military thinking was two-dimen- 

sional—about the army and the navy. Realistic prophets like Smuts, 
Churchill and Trenchard foresaw the increased importance of air power 
in the future. Over-enthusiastic hot-gospellers, like Douhet the Italian, 
tended to exaggerate the future potential of air power, chiefly because 
they realised that its importance was generally underestimated in military 
and naval circles between the two wars. World War II rationalised the 
position. In all countries the air force is now regarded as a major mili- 
tary arm which, in certain campaigns like the Battle of Britain in 1940 
and the German capture of Crete in 1941, can become “he major military 
arm. Lord Tedder, who is both a great air leader and a first-class brain, 
sums up the position in his Air Power in War by declaring that only the 
enthusiasts think that wars can be won by air power alone, but that, 
nevertheless, it is ‘the dominant factor in this modern world.’ He 
reminds us of Smuts’s speech of 1941 which described air power as ‘ the 
architect of victory.’ Certainly World War II provided many striking 
examples in the Norwegian, Mediterranean and Pacific campaigns 
which made us all realise that without air superiority, or at least air 
parity, any military, naval or air operation can be in dire jeopardy. 
That is what part of Douhet’s military doctrine insisted on when it was 
published in the 1920’s. Eisenhower, less fanatic but just as pertinent, 
declared that without overwhelming air superiority for the Normandy 
landings and the operations which followed in the summer of 1944, the 
whole enterprise would have been fraught with hazard—in fact would 
have been almost an impossible undertaking. Rommel admitted frankly 
when talking of his Alamein defeat that ‘ British air superiority threw to 
the winds all our operational and tactical rules.’ 

This does not mean that without adequate air support all military and 
naval operations are foredoomed to failure. Some of Rommel’s 1941-42 
successes in North Africa were achieved at a time when he was out- 
numbered in the air. Successful Red Army local counter-attacks in the 
Smolensk province in 1941 and 1942 were made at a time when the Soviet 
Air Force had declined to a nadir of efficiency. The Japanese Army in 
Burma fought not unsuccessfully with modest air support in the 1943-44 
period. 


ASHER LEE IS THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOVIET AIR FORCE,’ RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED BY DUCKWORTH AND NOTICED IN THE MARCH ISSUE 
OF THIS REVIEW. 
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What Western Union planners must try to learn from World War II 
are the kinds of air operations which were most effective. What for 
instance was the best way of getting that almost indispensible air 
superiority? The future use of strategic bombing asserts itself at once 
as a major.problem. Its pre-war protagonists Mitchell, Trenchard, 
Douhet and others were joined by the World War II adherents, Bomber 
Harris, Carl Spaatz, Alexander Seversky and General Hap Arnold. But 
for Western Union planners there can be no Bible of strategic or any 
other bombing, no fixed aeronautical laws. Any military or air policy 
must depend in part on economic and geographical circumstances. The 
case of the Russian Air Force illustrates this clearly. The U.S.S.R. hada 
strong force of heavy four-engined long-range bombers in 1936. But 
Stalin then decided that Russia’s air future was in lighter bombers and 
fighter-bombers, because the Red Army would have to fight land cam- 
paigns in Europe requiring the help of close-support tactical air forces. 
Moreover, the man power and raw material demands of heavy bomber 
units did not fit in with the budget allocation for the Soviet Air Force 
during the Third Five Year Plan period which covered the late 1930’s. 
In the post-war period, however, Stalin has seen that his air force may 
have to undertake a new role. The Red Air Force squadrons must now 
be intercontinental as well as continental. Their strategic responsibili- 
ties extend across the Arctic Circle to North America, eastwards across 
the Pacific and southwards across the Mediterranean. That is why the 
building of heavy strategic bombers enjoyed top priority on the last Five 
Year Plan (1946-50) hatched in Politburo discussions, that is why the 
building of a heavy bomber force must continue to enjoy that priority 
in the next Soviet Five Year Plan. As in the case of the U.S.S.R. so with 
other major air powers. Germany deliberately omitted to build a heavy 
long-ranged bomber force during the 1939-45 war because she planned 
to dominate Europe in a series of short blitzkrieg land campaigns in 
which the fighter, dive-bomber and medium bomber played the dominant 
air roles. 

Were Britain and America justified in building up and using huge 
strategic bomber forces in World War II? Undoubtedly. For long 
periods the R.A.F. Bomber Command was the only means of bringing 
the war home to the arrogant Nazis, right to their front doors. Both the 
R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. contained and immobilised large numbers of 
the enemy fighter squadrons to defend the Japanese and German home- 
lands, squadrons which might have effectively supported the field armies 
of the Mikado and the Fiihrer. In addition Anglo-American strategic 
bombing held back hundreds of thousands of anti-aircraft personnel 
and thousands of guns to the static role of defence and did not allow of 
their use as active artillery on the battle fronts. ‘Then there were the 
hundreds of thousands, in fact millions, of Germans and Japanese 
absorbed in civil defence, clearing bomb damage, not to mention the 
tens of thousands of high-grade radar and signal specialists required to 
man the enemy’s passive defence against the threat of long-range bom- 
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bardment. There is no doubt at all that the mere menace of strategic 
bombing can contain a large part of the enemy’s man power and air 
resources. At some stages of World War I]—more than half the Luft- 
waffe squadrons were engaged in this role. 

There are many caveats about strategic bombing. No one can claim 
that it can win a war in itself. No one can prove that it cannot. The 
carnage and destruction in both Japan and Germany created by heavy 
bombers in the last nine months of World War II showed how near 
strategic bombing can come to staking a claim to ‘ Victory through Air 
Power’. But no one who followed the air battle over Germany in 1943 
can fail to realise that the whole Allied strategic bombing plan hatched at 
Casablanca nearly came crashing to ruin against the air defence of the 
Luftwaffe’s fighter command. Air superiority is almost a pre-condition 
of success for strategic bombing. Much of Allied strategic bombing in 
the 1940-43 period was carried out with inadequate forces and in ignor- 
ance of the enemy’s economic position. How else can we explain why 
German oil targets were not systematically attacked before May, 1944. 
One of the lessons of World War II is that information on enemy pro- 
duction is a vital weapon. Allied economic intelligence was frequently 
at fault in the 1939-45 struggle. Western Union must lay great sttess on 
remedying this fault. 

Strange as it may seem, the extraordinary flexibility of air power was 
not fully realised and perhaps is still not fully appreciated. Except in 
the case of the Soviet and German Air Forces, general staffs were slow 
to realise that fighters can play a vital offensive role as fighter bombers. 
The potential of the Beaufighter and Mitchell medium bomber as torpedo 
aircraft was slow in emerging. Maximum use of heavy bomber aircraft 
in emergency transport roles was not made either in the British Royal 
Air Force or in the U.S. Air Force. To extract the full flexibility from 
air power advanced training in multi-type operations should be organised 
for all elite aircrews. The lesson of World War II was that we should 
revert to a less specialised and more all-round training. Let us not 
forget that it was a keen well-trained fighter pilot and not a reconnaissance 
crew that spotted the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau as they were escaping in 
the murky gloom of a fog bedevilled English Channel, that bomber 
pilots of the R.A.F. transferred to Fighter Command in the emergency 
of the Battle of Britain and served their country well, that in the Luftwaffe, 
the same bomber squadrons might be laying mines, attacking ships, 
supporting the army or doing armed reconnaissance all in a week’s work 
and doing it well. This is not to say that specialist air squadrons are not 
essential, but that pilots as a whole are mentally alert and can generally 
absorb many different kinds of operational training. Their all-round 
air talents are thereby improved. 

This multi-purpose training is particularly important for those on 
Western Union Air Staffs who realise that reconnaissance operations are 
fast becoming the Cinderella of our air power. In the 1914-18 war air 
reconnaissance, i.e., scouting for information, was the primary purpose 
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of most air operations for long periods. In the 1939-45 struggle, only the 
Luftwaffe realised initially the vital need to get complete up-to-date 
tactical information from observation squadrons. They allocated an 
observation squadron to each armoured division and generally were 
more ready than other air forces to use fighter bombers and dive bombers 
as well as hundreds of long and short range reconnaissance aircraft to 
ensure that no movement on or behind the battle front escaped their 
notice. We are so absorbed by the problems of air attack and air defence, 
making bombers and fighters that we forget that only up-to-date and 
complete knowledge of enemy targets, movements and strengths can 
ensure the best use of offensive and defensive air power. There is no 
reason why all bomber and fighter squadrons should not have a recon- 
naissance flight to act as their own local air scouts. 

The full list of the air lessons of World War II require a volume to 
themselves. Two further vital lessons merit inclusion even in a brief 
survey. The first is that many of the tactical air lessons of World War II 
are out of date because of new air weapons, equipment, new flying 
heights and operational speeds. The heated dive-bomber controversy 
of 1940-41 is surely dead. The role of radar has become more vital. 
Skill in controlling radar equipment may now be more important than 
skill in handling aircraft. Close formation flying by heavy bombers may 
be something to be avoided rather than aimed at. We are to-day in the 
puzzling position of Lawrence of Arabia when he was planning his Arab 
attacks against the Turks in the 1914-18 war. In his Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom he says that he wanted to cull lessons from past military strate- 
gists and writes, ‘I tried to recall suitable maxims on the conduct of 
modern scientific war. But they would not fit and it worried me.’ 

But Western Union air planners need not be as worried as was 
Lawrence of Arabia. The basic military strategy has already been laid in 
recent discussions in London, Paris and Washington. The initial plank 
in this strategy is to prevent the Red Army overrunning Western Europe. 
Estimates of Russian ground forces in Europe make it impossible to plan 
more than a holding action. The late James Forrestal as American 
Minister of Defence estimated that Russia could mobilise 100 divisions 
almost immediately and that her satellite armies of Poland, Bulgaria, 


Roumania, Hungary and Czechosloavkia could throw in a further | 


seventy-five divisions for better measure. Some of these ground troops 
will be needed to contain Yugoslavia, others will be of inferior fighting 
quality and equipment and many hundreds of thousands of troops will 
be pinned down on the defensive by anti-aircraft duties, protecting such 


key Soviet defence areas as the Rumanian oilfields and the aircraft and | 


rocket factories of Prague, Budapest, Warsaw, and those in Eastern 
Germany. But the fact remains that the Red Army’s armoured divisions 
and motorised troops will be vastly superior to any land forces that 
Western Union or the Atlantic Treaty powers can mobilise in the next 
five years. Our ground forces in front of the Rhine can only fulfil the 
role of an armée de couverture. Wherever we plan to hold in Western 
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Europe, we can only do so if the Allied air force can slow up the Red 
Army’s blitzkrieg. Mahan’s military dictum that ‘ it behoves countries 
to see to it that they are at least strong enough to gain time’ fits the 
Western Union situation perfectly. The only way for the air forces to 
help the ground troops gain time is by concentrating all forces on the 
job of immobilising Red Army movements by rail and road. 

The most competent air leader to judge the wisdom of this plan is 
undoubtedly Lord Tedder. In World War II he surprised both his 
opponents and himself by the effective way his air squadrons reduced 
the enemy communication systems to a shambles. In his Knowles 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge University in 1947 he said: 


‘It was considered that the enemy would almost certainly be holding 
ample stocks of oil to meet the immediate emergency, attack on the oil industry 
was not likely to give the immediate assistance required. It was therefore 
decided that the primary target system for the allied strategic bomber forces 
should be the transportation system upon which the enemy reinforcement move- 
ments would depend.’ 


Post-war analysis has shown how successful this air strategy was in the 
1944 situation to which it referred. To this writer it seems perfectly 
tailored to meet the current situation of the Western Union planners 
until well into the 1950’s. 

The weaknesses of the Soviet Red Army’s huge ground resources 
is that they must be moved and supplied. They cannot do this by air. 
They must use road and rail communications known to us. Even 
Soviet security cannot hide the rail and road system of Europe. We can 
plan most of our target aiming points in comfort and certainty now. 

But in order to succeed the plan must not be confined to the strategic 
bomber squadrons. ‘The tactical air squadrons must join in the plan. 
There must be a single mindedness of purpose which would requite 
even Charles Morgan the writer. The Staff College slogan ‘ Maintain 
the Aim’ which one has met so often in war-time and post-war lecture- 
rooms must be posted up in Western Union operational rooms and at 
staff conferences. All pilots must train hard at the job of immobilising 
enemy movements. They must know the railways of central Europe as 
seen from the air like the back of their hands. We must design the best 
bombs and cannon projectiles for damaging roads, locomotives and 
railway centres. Special attention must be paid to fire-raising bullets 
and medium bombs, for neither the hydrogen nor the atom bomb will 
be practical to use in the first stages of a Red Army advance. 

There is something else which is even more important. It is this. 
Air power concerns the army and navy nearly all the time. Independent 
military services are now becoming out of date. The adherents of the 
Atlantic Pact need something better than mere interservice liaison and 
combined operations. Inter-service unity with a general staff wearing 
a common uniform, having a three-dimensional training in air, navy and 
army affairs should be the target of the immediate future. There have 
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been combined operations, there are Defence Ministries and Defence 
Staff Colleges, but they do not prevent the waste of valuable military 
talent. Who knows if some naval commander does not hold the key to 
an army’s artillery problem or if some army colonel cannot solve a 
tactical air problem for some worried air marshal? Inter-service rivalry 
bedevilled all the great military Powers in World War II. The Germans, 
the Japanese and the Americans were the chief perpetrators of petty 
quarrels between officers wearing different coloured uniforms but fight- 
ing the same battles. Britain had her share of petty inter-service quarrels, 
but they were fewer and less acrid. 

General Sir Ian Jacob has written a paper on this problem and clarifies 
the stages via which fuller integration between the three services might 
be arrived at. He says, and I quote: 


* We must get all Officers of the rank of Commodore or equivalent and above 
into one list. This step itself can be taken in stages: 

*(@) The recognition that the three Services are to become one Service by 
stages. 

*(b) The immediate creation of a Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces in 
place of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. He would be assisted by a staff drawn 
from the general list, and heading up at first to three Vice-Chiefs. 

*(¢) The gradual evolution of the Ministry of Defence as a unification of the 
three Service Ministries. 

‘(@) The abolition wherever they exist of Command Triumvirates, and 
their replacement by single commanders with unified staffs. 

*(e) The creation of the General List for senior officers. 

* These processes would begin the gradual merging of the three Services 
into one Service. 

* The ultimate lay-out would be: 

*(@) Asingle Defence Ministry, and a single Service. 

*(6) A Defence Council, replacing the three Boards or Councils, which 
now exist (¢.g., The Second Sea Lord, the Adjutant-General, and the Air 
Member for Personnel would be replaced by one man). 

*(¢-) A common uniform for the General List. Variants for specialised 
branches, but basically similar. 

‘(@) Fully specialised branches, Sea, Land and Air, in which officers would 
remain up to equivalent rank of Captain R.N. 

*@) A Staff College structure as at present, but a more closely integrated 
system of schools. A Defence University to train the officer entry. 

*(f) A common system of administration.’ 


Here is a working scheme for combining the talents of the three 
fighting services. Let Britain and the Commonwealth provide the lead 
in military sanity for her Western Allies. 
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THE NEW ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
By Muriel Grindrod 


HE first action of Signor De Gasperi’s new Government, formed 

at the end of January, was to obtain the immediate approval of 
Parliament for the agreement on Italy’s assumption of trusteeship 
over Somaliland. This agreement had been worked out earlier in the 
month during discussions at Geneva between United Nations and 
Italian representatives, and required endorsement by the Italian Parliament 
before it could become effective. It involved the departure of Italian 
officials and security troops to Somaliland early in February, in time to 
take over from the British Military Administration before the monsoon 
should break in mid-March and render troop movements impossible. 
Hence the impatience provoked by the delay in the formation of the new 
Government ; and hence, too, Signor De Gasperi’s haste in obtaining 
Parliament’s approval for the necessary measures at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Italy’s return to Somaliland, this time as trusteeship administrator 
under the United Nations, may not seem an event of great importance 
by comparison with the many urgent problems with which the new 
Italian Government is faced. But it marks the end of a long series of 
efforts to settle the problem of the former Italian colonies which, together 
with the still unsolved question of Trieste, proved the most intractable 
legacy of the peace treaty. Even now the colonial question is not com- 
pletely settled, for, quite apart from the difficulties which the Italians 
may expect to encounter in Somaliland, the fate of Eritrea has still to be 
decided, and the ten-power council on Libya, in which Italy is included, 
is likely to meet with considerable difficulties in its task of assisting the 
people of Libya to draw up a constitution. But to the average Italian 
these are by now international problems, which will be settled over his 
head. In the meantime, return of Somaliland means that Italy has not 
come entirely empty-handed away from all the many conferences at which 
Count Sforza has patiently presented her case during the past three years. 

The Somaliland settlement, in fact, though unsatisfactory to colonial 
die-hards, who had entertained much more ambitious hopes, and frowned 
upon by the Left, who profess to regard expenditure on colonies as a 
gteat waste of money, represents a good deal to serious Italian politicians 
who have struggled since the end of the war to put Italy back again on 
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the international map. Last year saw the achievement of other steps in 
this same direction. Italy was invited to join both the Council of Europe 
and the Atlantic Pact, and, despite strong Left-wing opposition, Par- 
liament ratified by a large majority the Government’s decision to adhere 
to both bodies. So, though the continued Russian veto still prevents 
her from becoming a member of the United Nations, Italy feels that she 
has returned to take her place in international affairs, and the seal has 
been set on the Western orientation of her foreign policy. 

Thus Signor De Gasperi’s new Government—his sixth since he first 
took office as Prime Minister in December, 1945;—opened with a consider- 
able credit balance from the past in the international sphere. The situa- 
tion at home, however, is a good deal more complicated, as the circum- 
stances of the new Government’s formation go to show. The elections 
of April 18th, 1948, have now come to be regarded as a landmark in the 
country’s post-war history. At those elections Italy showed decisively 
that she did not want a Communist Government, and the Christian 
Democrats received an overwhelming expression of the country’s 
confidence as the party best able to combat the threat of Communism. 
So far so good; but landmarks have an inconvenient quality of being 
susceptible of interpretation in two senses: to the eager and progressive 
they stand for a point of departure for renewed endeavours, whereas to 
less ardent spirits they can merely be regarded as a full stop, a definite 
check administered to a hitherto feared peril, and, in fact, a perfectly 
good excuse for sinking back into indifference and lethargy. This is 
to some extent what happened in Italy after the landmark elections of 
April, 1948. The very large Christian Democrat vote, which secured 
to the party 307 out of the 574 seats in the Chamber and an almost 
equally impressive majority in the Senate, was made up of many 
heterogeneous elements who, alarmed at the Communist advances in 
Eastern Europe, and with the fate of Czechoslovakia fresh in their minds, 
voted for the Christian Democrats without paying any particular heed 
to the programme for which they stood, and certainly without any 


intention of abandoning such privileges as they possessed in order to | 


further plans for social and economic reform. 

The Christian Democrats, on the other hand, were committed alike 
by their electoral promises and by sheer political expediency to putting 
into effect without delay sorely-needed measures for the improvement 
of social and economic conditions. Only thus could they hope to steal 
the Communists’ thunder and to consolidate the position gained by an 
almost too overwhelming victory. This situation was clearly realised 
by Signor De Gasperi, and in forming his quadripartite Government | 
in May, 1948, he enlisted the support of elements to Left and Right of 
his own party by including both Democratic Socialists and Republicans 
and also Liberals. In the eighteen months of that Government’s existence | 
a’ great deal of unspectacular but solid work was done in preparing | 
the laws governing the proposed reforms. Those reforms are destined | 
to cover almost every department of the country’s life, including agrarian | 
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conditions taxation, social welfare, education, and the administrative and 
judicial systems. It is easy in retrospect to say that more of these plans 
should have been put into effect by now; but, without embarking on 
an apology for the Government, one cannot but realise that it was faced 
with a tremendous task. It had to do away with Fascist accretions, and 
then start from scratch, with politicians inexperienced in the workings 
of a democratic Parliament, to frame the laws that wer: to bring into 
effect the extremely far-reaching pledges given by the new Constitution. 
And the Constitution, it must be remembered, being the product, and 
indeed the swan-song, of the immediate post-war period of all-party 
collaboration, was itself the result of valiant but sometimes misguided 
attempts to satisfy all shades of opinion, and has already in some instances 
proved susceptible of varying interpretations. 

But, despite all this, the problem of the fifth De Gasperi Government 
remained the same: there simply was not time to make mistakes, to 
indulge in the luxury of prolonged and hair-splitting parliamentary 
debates, to allow time for a massive and sometimes inexperienced 
bureaucracy to get under way. Italy can only finance the vast expenditure 
involved in her more far-reaching reforms with the help of Marshall Aid. 
The Left-wing Opposition were ever-present to exploit this situation 
to the full by the use of delaying tactics in Parliament (the debate on 
adherence to the Atlantic Pact reached a record of fifty-five hours), by 
constant criticism, and by periodical strikes and go-slow methods in 
industry. An example of the dangers of delay was afforded last autumn, 
when, in the interval between the completion of the draft bill on agrarian 
reform and its discussion in Parliament, peasants in Calabria took the 
law into their own hands and began occupying uncultivated land on some 
of the large estates. The movement, once initiated, was fostered by the 
Communists and threatened to become widespread. The immediate 
danger was checked by the Government’s speedy action in putting into 
effect the part of the agrarian reform plan which concerned the Sila 
without waiting for the whole law to be passed. But it provided a 
warning that no amount of carefully planned legislation tucked away in 
a drawer to await discussion is going to deter people who feel they have 
a legitimate grievance from asserting their claims, if need be by force. 

Restlessness among the parties forming the Government became 
apparent during 1949, both over delays in economic legislation and over 
various other questions of policy. Italy’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact, 
for instance, aroused opposition not only from the Communist-Socialist 
Left—which was to be expected—but also in the Left-wing section 
of the P.S.L.I., the Democratic Socialist party within the Govern- 
ment. They, and even, too, some Left-wing members of the Christian 
Democrat party, raised objections to Italy’s adherence to a pact involving 
military obligations and abandonment of neutrality. This was the begin- 
ning of the split in the Democratic Socialist party on the subject of con- 
tinued collaboration in the Government, which eventually constituted 
the technical reason for the Government’s dissolution. 
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To understand the reasons for this split, it is necessary to go further 
back and to recall the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
P.S.L.I. in January, 1947. It will be remembered that by that date the 
Communist sympathies of the post-war Italian Socialist party, under 
Signor Nenni, had become so pronounced that the Right-wing elements 
in the party, under Signor Saragat, decided to withdraw from it and 
formed their own perty, the P.S.L.I. (Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori 
Italiani). ‘This party, together with some other former Action Party 
members and Socialists (the most important was Ivan Matteo Lombardo, 
who later became a Minister in the fifth and sixth De Gasperi Govern- 
ments), presented itself at the April, 1948, elections under the title of 
Unita Socialista, and polled sufficient votes to obtain thirty-three seats 
in the Camera. The Unita Socialista group was admitted to membership 
of Comisco in June, 1948, and thus became the official Italian Socialist 
party on this international body, to the exclusion of Nenni’s party (now 
known as the P.S.I1.). 

Some Socialists who had not entirely cut adrift from the Nenni party, 
though objecting to its Communist affiliations, still cherished hopes of 
forming a bridge between the two Socialist parties and effecting a reunifi- 
cation, at any rate between the P.S.L.I. and the less extreme elements of 
the P.S.I. Of these, the most prominent were Signor Romita and the 
well-known writer Ignazio Silone (who, incidentally, has recently 
explained his reasons for his rejection of Communism many years ago, in 
his contribution to the symposium The God That Failed). During 1949, 
in combination with Left-wing elements of the P.S.L.I., they set on foot 
moves for Socialist reunification, and a Congress was proposed for last 
December, with the official blessing of Comisco, to discuss the whole 
question of a possible merger between all the ‘ democratic’ Socialist 
groups. In the meantime, however, the divisions between Signor 
Saragat and the Left and Centre elements of his own party came to a 
head on the subject of continued collaboration in the Government, 
where the delays with regard to social reforms had roused the impatience 
of the P.S.L.I. Left wing. Signor Saragat believed that his party could 
still be more effective in the Government than in opposition, but in 
November tendered the resignation of himself and the other P.S.L.I. 
Ministers until the situation within his party should be clarified. The 
unification Congress therefore took place without the P.S.L.I. Right-wing, 
and the result was, not unification, but the formation of yet another 
Socialist party, the P.S.U. (Partito Socialista Unitario) which was approved 
by Comisco, and, apparently, by the British Labour party representative, 
Mr. Denis Healey, who was present at the Congress. As only one Socialist 
party from each country is admitted to Comisco, the position with regard 
to the P.S.L.I. is a difficult one ; though no definite decision has yet been 
taken, and in the course of Mr. Bevin’s February conversations in Rome 
with Signor De Gasperi the latter pointed out how essential it was that 
the Democratic Socialists should remain in the Cabinet, adding that this 
might become difficult if the position of Signor Saragat’s party were 
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weakened by criticism or pressure from Comisco or from the British 
Labour party. 

Signor De Gasperi has, in fact, set great store by the coalition, which 
he described last summer as the true ‘ third force’ for Italy, in combina- 
tion with the ‘third phase’ of effective social reforms on which his 
Government was then entering. He has upheld this view in the face of 
criticism from the Left wing of his own party, which considers that a 
‘monocolore,’ or single-party, Government, composed entirely of 
Christian Democrats, would be more effective. The divergence is 
interesting, because both Signor De Gasperi and his Left wing seem to 
have in view somewhat similar aims, though envisaging different methods 
for arriving at them. Signor De Gasperi has in the past especially valued 
the collaboration of the parties to the Left of his own—the P.S.L.I 
and the Republicans—because of their progressive attitude towards 
social reforms, and, no doubt, too, because their presence in the Govern- 
ment can preserve it from being regarded as ‘ conservative.’ This last 
argument was also a reason operating in favour of retaining Liberal 
co-operation ; for as long as there was still a party in the Government 
further to the Right than the Christian Democrats, the onus of ‘ con- 
servatism ’ did not fall exclusively on the latter. This is the old story of 
a centrist party which, in the absence of a Conservative party pure and 
simple, is always conscious of the danger of being pushed further towards 
the right than it means to go. The Liberals were in a similar position in 
the post-liberation six-party coalitions. The Christian Democrats, 
in the new Government, have inherited this position, together with 
some other of the Liberals’ attributes, and a good deal of their former 
backing. 

The Left-wing Christian Democrats, or ‘ Dossettiani,’ as they have 
come to be known, after their main exponent, Giuseppe Dossetti, consider 
that there is within the party itself sufficient ability to fill all the Minis- 
terial posts, and to work out the necessary social reforms which they 
especially have at heart, with less friction and delay than is the case when 
other parties are also involved. They do not seem to attach importance 
to what would seem, on the face of it, to be a strong argument in favour 
of a coalition Government—namely, the genuine opposition aroused in 
some quarters in Italy by the avowedly confessional character of the 
Christian Democrat party. For though the Nenni Socialists have taken 
the lead in recent reassertions of the secular character of the State, this is 
one of the few meeting-points between them and some Democratic 
Socialists and Liberals. The ‘ Dossettiani,’ however, consider that the 
addition of other parties weakens rather than strengthens the Government. 
They put forward this view at the Venice party congress last June, 
where their trend was found to command unexpectedly large support ; 
and in January they adhered to it even to the point of demanding that 
the important Ministries of Labour and Industry should be held by their 
representatives. When this demand was rejected, they refused to allow 
Signor Fanfani, the former Minister of Labour and one of their adherents 
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(though not, by all accounts, a very ardent one), to continue in office 
in the new Government. 

The ‘ Dossettiani’ were thus responsible for some of Signor De 
Gasperi’s last-minute difficulties in forming his Cabinet, and brought 
about the loss to the Government of two valued technicians, Signori 
Fanfani and La Pira, who together had been largely responsible for one 
of the Government’s constructive plans which has already been put 
into effect—the Fanfani plan for simultaneously combating unemploy- 
ment and tackling the housing problem through an extensive use of 
labour on long-term schemes for the building of workers’ dwellings. 
All the same, this progressive Left-wing influence in the Christian 
Democrat party is an interesting development, and may have important 
repercussions in the future. 

Of the other two parties in the quadripartite coalition, the Republicans 
decided without much hesitation to continue their support of the 
Government. In addition to Count Sforza and Signor Pacciardi, who 
represented their party in the previous Cabinet, they have now con- 
tributed a new Minister, Signor La Malfa, who has proved a strong and 
level-headed parliamentary debater in the past, and whose experience of 
difficult economic negotiations—he headed the mission which negotiated 
the economic agreement with Russia in December, 1948—should prove 
valuable in his new post of Minister without Portfolio with the special 
duty of co-ordinating the activities of State-controlled economic concerns. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, remain outside the new Government. 
Their decision, as has already been suggested, was a disappointment to 
Signor De Gasperi; but it did not come as a surprise. The Liberals, 
indeed, had for some time made no secret of their disapproval on two 
particular heads among the proposed reforms—namely, the introduction 
of regional administration throughout the country, and certain aspects 
of the agrarian reform. As to regional administration, the Constitution, 
framed at a time when the incubus of Fascist centralisation was still fresh 
in men’s minds, pledges the country to its establishment, and Regional 
Parliaments are already functioning in the peripheral regions (Trentino- 
Alto Adige, Val d’Aosta, Sicily, and Sardinia) where, owing to distance 
from the centre and to special local, linguistic, and minority conditions, 
this form of administration corresponded to a felt need. Elsewhere in 
Italy enthusiasm for the project has waned. People have come to feel 
that, far from simplifying bureaucratic procedure, the regional machinery, 
if applied throughout the country, will only prove cumbersome, and add 
to the already alarming numbers of inadequately paid civil servants. 
It is also thought that the Communists may attempt to make up for their 
defeat in the 1948 Election by striving to gain control of as many Regional 
Parliaments as possible. The Liberals have taken the lead in voicing 
these fears. Their objections to certain aspects of the agrarian reform 
arise, of course, partly from the fact that many Liberals are themselves 
drawn from the landowner class which would be the hardest hit by the 
proposed reforms; though it is only fair to add that some Liberals 
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do not oppose the reforms in principle, but confine their objections to 
details of application. 

The new Government has before it the immediate task of seeing that 
the plans for reform which it inherits from its predecessor are brought 
into effect quickly. It is also faced with the more perennial and long-term 
problems of absorbing the unemployed, who still number around two 
million, and of increasing production. Signor De Gasperi, in announcing 
his programme, made it clear that these considerations were to have 
first priority in the Government’s work, and that all efforts and invest- 
ments should be co-ordinated towards that end. He has included in the 
Government, in addition to the normal posts concerned with economic 
affairs, two economic Ministers without Portfolio—Signor La Malfa, 
whom we have already mentioned, and Signor Campilli, who is to co- 
ordinate investments in relation to production and employment, and 
to control the expenditure of the various economic Ministries. Plans 
to combat unemployment include a new departure in the shape of a long- 
term public works programme which is intended especially to benefit 
the depressed areas, in particular the South, for which region a large 
proportion of the proposed expenditure of 120,000 million lire a year 
for ten years has been allocated. 

The new Government was not welcomed with much enthusiasm, even 
by Signor De Gasperi’s well-wishers. There was a general feeling that the 
Cabinet had been weakened just at a time when it needed to be 
strengthened, and that, in particular, the plethora of economic Ministers 
—there are now no fewer than nine—not all of whom see eye to eye, 
may produce a recurrence of precisely those delays and divergences of 
policy which their appointment aimed at avoiding. However, no time 
has been lost in framing the bill to implement the ten-year plan for the 
development of the depressed areas, which Signor De Gasperi was able 
to lay before Parliament on March 17th, only six weeks after his Govern- 
ment came into office. The great problem will now be how to finance 
this tremendous project, especially once E.R.P. aid ceases, and here the 
plan depends on private as well as public investment playing its part. 

The Opposition’s attitude is, as was to be expected, strongly critical. 
The Communists attack the continuance of what has come to be known 
as the “‘ Pella line” in financial policy—in other words, the abrupt 
check on inflationary tendencies introduced by Signor Pella, the Treasury 
Minister, in October, 1947, which has resulted in the stabilisation of 
ptices, but which the Communists stigmatise as being ‘ subservient to 
the interests of the great monopolistic groups and of American capitalism.’ 
They also attack foreign policy, for similar reasons of subservience to 
the West, and in particular to the United States, and have recently 
organised demonstrations against the Military Aid Programme ; Genoa 
dockers have said they will refuse to unload arms arriving in Italy under 
this programme. Of a more domestic and personal character is their 
attack on the continuation in office of Signor Scelba, the Minister of the 
Interior—‘ the man of Modena,’ as they have called him since the 
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unhappy affair at Modena early in January when police were compelled 
to fire on strikers during a clash following a factory lock-out. 

Speculation on the Communist situation as a whole is apt to be an 
unprofitable business. Signor Togliatti visited Moscow at the end of 
December, and shortly after his return there were rumours of a coming 
purge in the Italian Communist party, and of some expulsions of 
‘ deviationists’ who had opposed the anti-Tito campaign; but it is 
difficult to ascertain whether there is any widespread movement of this 
kind. Signor Togliatti announced at that time that party membership 
numbered 2,300,000, which is slightly more than the figure of a year ago ; 
but here again, statistics form no real guide. What seems to be beyond 
dispute is the fact that, despite the vitality of the now thoroughly 
established non-Communist trade unions, the C.G.I.L.—the Communist- 
controlled trade union—still has a very strong hold over a large propor- 
tion of the workers. It is true that the ‘ go-slow’ tactics enforced in 
many factories a year ago fell flat, once the workers wearied of them. 
But unless and until the Government can really put into effect its schemes 
for relieving unemployment and for improving the lot of the landless 
Southern peasant—to mention only two examples—the grievances are 
there, and it is no good supposing that the Communists will not exploit 
them to the full. Signor Di Vittorio, the head of the C.G.I.L., has denied 
that his union has any intention of trying to stir up trouble to sabotage 
the Holy Year ; but he tempered this reassurance by adding that normal 
conditions depended in the first place on the comprehension shown by 
the Government for the elementary rights of the working classes. 

Beyond any such speculations, however, there is an intractable factor 
which is at once incalculable and reassuring—the Italian character. The 
Italian, with his native scepticism and the bwon senso which he retains at 
bottom, despite superficial excrescences, is not a very good subject for 
extremes. He made a rather poor Fascist, for though he may have paid 
lip-service to the régime, it did not occur to him to surrender his own 
private mental reservations about it. For the same reasons it seems 
unlikely that he would make a much better Communist though here 
the Resistance link still has a powerful appeal, of the personal kind that 
Italians particularly appreciate. A good deal of Italy’s present difficulties 
are due to the discovery which many Italians are now making by slow 
and painful stages, that it is hardest of all to be a good democrat. 
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PENOLOGY AND COMMONSENSE 
By Sir Leo Page 


ITHIN the last two years Parliament has devoted much time and 

thought to the problems of criminal justice. Two Acts, the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, and the Justices of the Peace Act;-1949, have 
been passed. The ordinary citizen who, while recognising the impor- 
tance of these matters and intelligently interested in them, pretends to no 
specialised knowledge, might well think, therefore, that it would be wise 
to turn, for a time at least, to other subjects in order to allow time for 
these Parliamentary measures to develop and for their results to become 
apparent. It is, however, much to be hoped that the interest evidenced 
by responsible persons in crime and its treatment will not flag at the 
present time. There are three reasons for this. First, the prisons are 
still overcrowded and the problem remains one of urgency : secondly, 
as things are, neither of the two Acts can give the valuable results 
originally hoped for: thirdly, because it is important that care should 
be taken to prevent the small sums of money available for research being 
wasted on unpractical schemes. I propose to say a few words on these 
three points and then to indicate one direction in which, in my view, 
sane and profitable research should wisely be carried out. 

The first point scarcely needs proof. Such official annual reports as 
those of the Prison Commissioners and the Criminal Statistics, and the 
Report of the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis published in 
July, 1949, leave no room for doubt : the problem of crime, adult and 
juvenile alike, is still grave and menacing. 

As to the second point, I do not suggest that the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948, frustrated as it is in operation at the present time, has not 
done good. Improvements in the system of probation have been intro- 
duced. A very great improvement has been effected in the trial in courts 
of summary jurisdiction of that type of case which may be tried either on 
indictment or summarily with the consent of the accused. The existing 
position prior to the Act was very unfortunate and injustice to prisoners 
tried by lay magistrates was by no means uncommon as a result. Valu- 
able provisions have been made respecting the treatment of offenders of 
unsound mind. All these are matters for congratulation. There is a 
further provision of undoubted importance which abolishes corporal 
punishment as a court sentence. This reform, if that is the right word to 
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use in referring to it, came as the successful climax to a campaign catried 
on for years by a number of sincere and earnest persons. Now that the 
matter is settled it would be profitless to argue in detail the wisdom of 
the change. But, for my own part, I am far from convinced that it was 
wise to take from the judges the power of ordering a whipping in those 
few cases in which it was exercised. To express such a doubt stamps me 
in the eyes of these good people as a cruel reactionary, but let me give a 
case which I came across very recently. Three young men attacked a 
perfectly innocent girl riding her bicycle in a country road, robbed and 
indecently assaulted her. Such an offence necessitates exemplary deter- 
rent sentences, and each youth was sent to prison for five years. Had 
corporal punishment not been abolished they would very probably each 
have received sentences of nine months’ imprisonment and a whipping. I 
am convinced that this would have been better for them and far less likely 
to turn them into lifelong criminals. The sentimentalist frequently does 
a great deal of harm, though always with the best intentions. 

The Act of 1948 is then clearly doing good. But it is doing only a 
fraction of the good it ought to do and which it was framed to do. Let 
me explain the reason why this is so. The most important and valuable 
reforms of the Act relate to imprisonment. Long experience has shown 
that young men committed to adult prisons become contaminated by 
association with older prisoners of bad character. The Act stops this 
contamination. It provides, for offenders between the ages of fourteen 
to twenty, special institutions, to be known as detention centres. In 
these places young offenders can be given a short, sharp and unpleasant 
lesson of three months in length, while all possibility of contamination 
from older men is avoided. Again, it has been the ambition of the Prison 
Commissioners for many years that the routine and training in English 
prisons should be such that prisoners should go out at the end of their 
sentences better men, better qualified to earn an honest living, than they 
were when they began their sentences. The tremendous handicap under 
which the Commissioners have been forced to work has been the age and 
design of prisons. These were built at a time when prisons were intended 
for nothing but the most harsh form of deterrence, and lack the 
material equipment and the amenities essential if this humane ambition 
is to be realised. Once more the Act has gone far to put this right. 
It provides that persistent offenders may be given a new form of sentence, 
called corrective training, with a view to their reformation. To give 
one final example, it has been recognised increasingly in recent years 
that certain types of young prisoners could be sentenced satisfactorily 
only after medical study of their physical and mental condition. Here, 
too, the Act has made a great stride forward by making provision for the 
establishment of remand centres where such medical reports may be 
prepared for the information of the courts. 

In these three essential matters regarding imprisonment the Act 
provides immense assistance ; it provides detention centres, remand 
centres, and provision for corrective training. But now comes the 
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unhappy truth. It provides these things only in theory and on paper. 
Not a brick has been laid towards the building of any one of them, 
although it is nearly two years since the Act was passed. Prisons remain 
hopelessly overcrowded with prisoners sleeping three in a cell meant 
for one man : prison officers are too often without official quarters or 
the chance of getting homes, and still sleep themselves in cells of the 
prison in which they work. The evil results of this lamentable lack of 
proper housing for officers are far reaching. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
handicap to the recruiting of new officers, and new prison officers are 
urgently needed. Moreover, this shortage of officers makes almost all 
the reformative work done before the war in local prisons impossible 
to-day. It is not reasonable to ask for the special allocation of building 
materials and labour to build new and better prisons while the tragic 
shortage of houses for honest men and women continues. How long 
that will be is a matter of politics. What needs to be made clear is 
simply this, that the most important benefits of the Criminal Justice 
Act depend upon the provision of new buildings, and in these respects 
the Act is so far a dead letter. So, too, the Justices of the Peace 
Act is a great disappointment to many. It was designed ostensibly to 
carry out the recommendations of the Roche Committee and the Royal 
Commission on Justices. Let me show what I mean. It is to-day uni- 
versally accepted by all who labour for the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice that a J.P. should never be appointed as a mere 
reward for some other form of public service. The paramount considera- 
tion should be fitness to discharge judicial duties. In recognition of 
these principles the Royal Commission snanimously recommended that 
chairmen of urban and rural councils should no longer become J.P.s 
ex officio. Obviously, if a man is put upon a bench of justices not because 
he is fit to be a justice—indeed despite the fact that he is quite unfit to 
be one—but solely because he has done public service as a chairman of 
a council, both these essential principles are violated. ‘To violate them 
weakens and impairs the administration of justice. But to enforce them, 
as the Royal Commission recommended, would have been unpopular in 
local government circles, and they were not enforced. The fear of losing 
votes was regarded by the Government as more important than the 
danger of injuring the administration of justice. The whole Act is full 
of such weak compromise. It may perhaps have been good politics 
but it was bad justice. 

There, then, are two reasons why interest in these matters should be 
sustained. Here is a third. It is the strident demand of the extreme 
school of psychologists for the support of their researches by public 
funds. 

I emphasise certain points. I neither have, nor claim, any technical 
scientific training or knowledge. Next, I recognise the value of psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of delinquency. But experience has led me to 
believe that it is only the rare case for whom psychology is essential or 
indeed even valuable. For medical men who add to the knowledge of a 
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physician the training and study of a psychologist, and lose neither 
humanity nor common sense in the process, I have nothing but respect 
and admiration. I do not criticise such men as those. The psychiatrists, 
at whom the criticism of this article is alone directed, are the extremists of 
whom, as I have good reason to know, many doctors are as dubious and 
suspicious as myself. Finally, very little money is available to-day to 
spend either upon prisons or penological study and I do not want to see 
what little there is quite thrown away. 

In October last a conference mainly of psychiatrists and psychologists 
was held in London. It was attended by well-known and influential 
persons. One speaker stressed the need for research over a period of 
fifteen years and envisaged a possible cost of some £20,000 a year. If 
such a sum, or any appreciable part of it, is available from public funds, 
I should like to see it spent upon some such practical scheme as the pro- 
vision of decent accommodation for prison officers : so spent it would 
do certainly immense good, both directly and indirectly. Spent as it 
would be by those who convened this conference it would in my view be 
wasted. 

Clearly, I must justify this criticism. There were six principal speakers, 
and the report of the proceedings runs to sixty-seven octavo pages. I 
can therefore do no more than select a few typical passages and base my 
criticisms upon them. I shall try to show that so far as serious criminals 
are concerned the approach taken by the speakers was quite absurd. 
By serious criminals I mean the ordinary burglars, robbers, and house- 
breakers whose crimes inflict grievious loss upon the community. 
(As to the small proportion of offenders who are mentally abnormal I 
offer no opinion. But the evidence of prison medical officers shows such 
men to be very few, and their offences are negligible, so far as the harm 
they do, in the aggregate of the losses due to crime.) It is well to make 
one point clear in this connection. Impracticable and foolish suggestions 
with regard to real criminals are not merely forms of silliness to be as 
such disregarded : they are mischievous, because their effect may be to 
hinder the adoption of wiser and more fruitful measures. 

I will quote from the proceedings of the conference, first, an example 
of an opinion. This one was strongly expressed as the result of the 
researches of one speaker, and confirmation was claimed for it by another 
speaker as the result of his studies of boys between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen years of age in an approved school. The opinion was that separa- 
tion of a child from his mother or foster mother, for periods of six months 
or more while the child is with strangers, during the first five years of a 
child’s life, is a frequent cause of persistent stealing when the child grows 
up. 

I do not know how much money would be expended upon research 
in order to verify this theory. But in sober protest I venture to suggest 
that the sum should be very small indeed. Such an opinion is surely not 
susceptible of any proof that would bear logical examination. It would 
doubtless be an easy matter to discover a number of persistent thieves 
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who had been separated from their mother in their earliest childhood. 
But it would be equally simple to discover very many more who had not. 
By what possible means could a causal connection be logically determined 
between the separation and the habit of larceny many years later ? It 
could be no more than guesswork. The separation would have been 
only one of an enormous number of experiences each capable of influenc-. 
ing the character of a child, which the boys of fifteen to eighteen years 
of age had undergone in the years which intervened between the Approved 
School and early childhood. How is it possible to disregard such forma- 
tive influences as evil example in the home, bad companions, lack of 
moral training, indiscipline, or poverty ? The majority of boys in 
Approved Schools have been subjected to more than one of these power- 
ful forces. 

That must serve as an example of theory. Let us turn to an example 
of proposed practical research. 

One plan, advanced with apparent seriousness, was to survey and 
‘ follow up ’ all the children of a specific age group in a selected locality, 
as I understood it, for a period of ten to fifteen years. Thespeakerclaimed 
that this plan had ‘ outstanding merits,’ though he was himself frank 
enough to admit that to follow such a necessarily large number of chil- 
dren for so long was ‘a large and expensive project requiring a large 
team of workers,’ and that it would be ‘a serious disadvantage’ to be 
forced to continue at work in this way with no results to show for 
possibly fifteen years. 

It is hard to remain patient before the proposal that public money 
should be spent upon such a scheme. I certainly find it difficult to believe 
that the speaker who advocated it had considered the difficulties of its 
practical fulfilment. For example, if the survey covered ‘all the chil- 
dren ’ of an age group in the locality, the overwhelming majority would 
at its inception be law-abiding children who had never been in any sort 
of trouble : indeed, the great majority would so remain at the end of 
the period. Is it really thought that the purely negative results obtained 
in this great majority of cases would justify this vast expenditure of 
money and work ? Is it really imagined that parents of perfectly good 
children are going to allow them to be ‘ surveyed and followed up ’ and 
generally pestered by psychological investigators for fifteen years ? 
Another speaker declared that delinquency was not a problem in itself 
but rather a symptom of a conflict within the structure of society, and 
that a criminal was not to be considered ‘ different’ merely because he 
had been found guilty of breaking the law and so happened ‘ in a some- 
what haphazard way to have been classed as a delinquent by the courts.’ 

After this, I own myself puzzled. The words are familiar enough, 
but they are given meanings new to me. What, I should have asked, 
could have been more simple, certain, and definite than to classify a man 
as a criminal—or a delinquent—if he has been convicted of a criminal 
act in a criminal court ? Why is it right to call such a classification 
‘haphazard’ ? The conference was called to consider the need for 
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research into the causes of delinquency. If this means an investigation 
not into crime but into ‘ conflicts within the living structure of society ’ 
I am still more baffled. The survey of all the children of a locality more 
than ever resembles a search for fifteen years at enormous public expense 
in a dark cellar for a black cat when, in the first place, there may be no 
cat in the cellar, and, in the second place, you are not at all certain whether 
it is really a cat you are looking for. 

I quote another very illuminating view. A speaker declared that the 
statement that good boys’ clubs were a major weapon in preventing 
delinquency was ‘ not supported by any study which could withstand 
scientific criticism.’ Another speaker described this belief in the great 
value of boys’ clubs as one amongst a number of ‘ half baked truths and 
slogans.’ I do not propose to argue the case for boys’ clubs. It is already 
proved to the hilt by probation officers, police, magistrates, and social 
workers. As recently as January, 1950, Sir Harold Scott, Commissioner 
of Police for the Metropolis, said publicly that very rarely did a boy who 
was an active member of a club get into real trouble. Nevertheless, the 
view of these conference speakers is of importance. It does more than 
demonstrate the preference shown by a certain school of psychologists 
for a queer theory to a plain fact. It allows one to realise something of 
what the position in this country would be if the psychiatrist were to 
attain that decisive influence in the treatment of offenders to which he 
sometimes aspires. I read recently an article by Mrs. Morrah, a chairman 
of London juvenile courts, describing the system of juvenile courts in 
the U.S.A. ‘ Psychiatry,’ she wrote, ‘has taken the place of salutary 
punishment,’ and ‘ the judge almost always accepts the recommendation 
of the psychiatrist,’ so that she ‘ wondered why there should be judges 
at all and not panels of psychiatrists.’ If any favour this system, let them 
remember that, bad as is juvenile crime here, it is infinitely worse in the 
United States where the Attorney-General described it as having reached 
‘ terrifying proportions.’ 

I have myself known it to happen recently in England that a boy of 
fifteen was told by a psychaitrist that the reason he stole persistently was 
that he was born with an inborn hatred of his mother and that his cure 
must be a long and difficult business involving psychiatric treatment. 
This to me is stupidly untrue. But it is something worse as well. It is 
actually mischievous. In the first place, it destroys incentive for the boy 
to feel sorrow or remorse and to try and behave honestly. In the second 
place, it ignores the Christian doctrine of free will. Christianity teaches 
that a man has the choice of what he does. It is obvious enough that a 
man’s free will can be diminished, indeed diminished to vanishing 
point, by mental or physical illness. A common example is a man who 
as a result of alcoholism has virtually no will power. But I have made it 
clear that in this article I am dealing with the normal and not with the 
abnormal man. A man is punished by the law when he commits a crime 
because he could have behaved rightly and, of his own choice, behaved 
wrongly. A normal man, with free will as to what he does, can control 
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his actions. He knows perfectly well that he can do so, and he knows too 
that if he does not choose to control them, and so breaks the law, he 
tisks punishment by the courts if he is convicted. But if the reason a 
man committed a burglary at the age of twenty really was the fact that his 
mother left him for six months in a hospital when he was three years 
old, the whole ethical basis of the criminal law would disappear. 

One final point may be made with regard to interest in penal reform. I 
hope I have proved the desirability that such interest should be sustained 
at the present time. Most unhappily, steady and continuous advance 
is made difficult by the fact that no organisation exists by which the 
opinions of humane but cautious men and women can be expressed. 
On the other hand, there is no dearth of societies supported by enthu- 
siastic persons of the purest motives who are, perhaps, a little prone to 
allow their judgments to be guided by sentiment rather than sense. 
Much harm can be done by earnest reformers for whom inconvenient 
facts simply cease to exist. In public life a hard heart is far less mis- 
chievous than a soft head. 

In 1944 the Home Secretary established an Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders under the wise and distinguished chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Birkett. I have always hoped to see the day come when 
H.M. Judges would take a leading part in penological reform. It is 
clearly not possible for judges to take part publicly in controversial 
matters. But their increased membership of such a committee as this, 
which sits in private, would not only add greatly to its value but would 
enhance public confidence in its recommendations. I should be glad to 
see the status of this Advisory Council fully recognised and its member- 
ship recruited at a high level. It would be scarcely proper for me to 
attempt detailed suggestions upon such a point as this. But it may be 
permissible to urge consideration of a principle. It is that the Council 
should be an advisory body which would base the advice it tendered to 
the Secretary of State solely upon evidence given before it. Clearly, the 
prior experience of the members of the Council should be such as to 
qualify them to make wise judgments of the value of that evidence. In 
other words, members should be practical men and women with first- 
hand knowledge of social work of all kinds. But their function should 
be that of judges of evidence, not givers of it. The place of the idealist 
with preconceived beliefs, however strongly and conscientiously held, 
should be that of a witness rather than a counsellor. 








PIERRE LOUYS 
By Paul Leclereg 


TRANSLATED BY BRIAN LUNN 


E was twenty when I knew him ; I was a trifle younger. In those 
far-off days he scarcely left André Lebey and Jean de Tinan with 
whom I had been at school. 

With the modern crowd he was somewhat out of tune. He looked 
like a young god, of a sallow complexion, distinguished in his attire, 
courteous and very gentle. He suggested the fine cypher of his beautiful 
script. 

But it was especially at Bordeaux, at the beginning of the 1914-18 
war, when we both had to go before a recruiting tribunal, that we saw 
each other daily. He was as always gentle, discreet, attentive and 
courteous. But he had put on flesh. He was living at the hotel Montré, 
where his room was crowded with trunks, manuscripts, books, and 
cherished knick-knacks which were meticulously wrapped up, labelled 
and docketed. Access to them was severely prohibited, but, as a very 
old friend, I yet had the privilege three or four times to approach them. 

In this room, thick with cigarette smoke, he remained mysteriously 
shut up all day until dinner time, from which moment another Pierre 
Loujys was revealed, affable, curious of all that was going on, and even 
oddly interested in the most trivial incidents at the hotel, his fancy 
deriving amusement from them. Though his nature was varied, he was 
constant in his loyalty, his sensitive friendliness and the sureness of his 
understanding. Nevertheless, should he quarrel with anyone, the 
breach was final and irreparable. 

He came fully alive at night; as it got later he became increasingly 
friendly and charming. Society seemed to put him off, but when he 
had about him only two or three friends and felt amongst intimates, he 
never ran dry. Cigarette followed on cigarette; he was brilliant and 
stimulating. 

The hotel where he was staying was managed, at any rate nominally, 
by a Madame Goujon, a sort of petite bourgeoise, straight and plump, who 
was always on the lookout from behind her cash box, which served as an 
observation post ; but actually from behind the scenes, it was managed 
by a fairly elderly man who was the proprietor. 

While Monsieur Montré had given his establishment his name, he 
seemed not to wish to be known by the guests as its owner ; and although 
he directly and solemnly supervised everything, Monsieur Montré 
appeared in the hall only in a long overcoat with a waist and a hat which 
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gave this Bordeaux Jupiter the appearance of a distinguished client, a 
doctor of the thermal establishment or a professor of geography. A 
courteous and peaceable gentleman, he had acquired in the Bordeaux 
fencing school the reputation of a redoubtable bravo, and, deriving quiet 
satisfaction from housing so many notabilities through the war, he 
treated them, while showing fine discriminating tact, as personal friends. 
He liked to show them the room he had kept for his use on the first floor 
which was filled with old furniture and which looked out on his fine 
young vine. Here Monsieur Montré once casually informed us that he 
had an hotel, just as another man might say he had a racing stable. 

As a good Bordelais, Monsieur Montré was also engaged in the wine 
business ; and I believe that he took most pride in his cellars. Under the 
hotel, it consisted of two or three floors of underground vaulted chambers, 
remains of a Franciscan priory, and from it were drawn, amongst others, 
numerous bottles of a dry wine much appreciated by Pierre Louys. 

Then with some friends Pierre Loujs would spend the greater part 
of the night talking and smoking with a glass of Kina Montré in front 
of him. When day was breaking, and in the pause of a long conversation, 
you tentatively suggested that you were about to go, he had recourse to the 
most varied devices, such as hiding a stick or a hat to keep you with him. 

Those who knew Pierre Loujs, and the meticulous care with which 
he cherished his books, his manuscripts and the least of his knick-knacks, 
will recognise as a definite proof of his friendship for me the following 
note I received from him one evening, written on hotel Montré note- 
paper and sent round to the house I was staying in at Bordeaux. 

Sunday evening. 
‘Dear FRIEND, 

‘I may be leaving for Paris to-morrow or a little later. I shall be away 
only two or three days, but short though my visit be, I would not care to leave 
in my hotel room the suitcase of manuscripts you know. Will you do me the 
favour of keeping them locked up at your house during my absence ? I would 
be very grateful. Send me a couple of lines in an envelope, but don’t say 
anything to the hotel. It is always better not to draw attention to a precious 


case. 
* PrerrE Lovys.’ 


As soon as he had my answer, he came to thank me, and the following 
evening at dusk, having taken elaborate precautions, he brought to me, 
not without looking round on the doorstep to see whether anyone had 
followed his carriage—the two precious cases containing, with a thousand 
documents, all his unpublished manuscripts. 

He was not away long, returning to Bordeaux after four or five days. 

Sometimes, between the evening communiqués to see which we called 
with Pierre Louys at the prefecture, one of our Bordeaux friends would 
collect at his house some uprooted Parisians. The most varied notabilities 
would come to this hospitable house and indulge in the peaceful goose 

ame. 
. Pierre Louys obviously took great pleasure in these parties; with 
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childlike interest he seriously discussed the moves, and had succeeded 
in understanding the rules of a fairly complicated game much better than 
any of us. 

When we returned to Paris, I continued often to see him. He was 
living at the hotel Vouillemont, rue Boissy d’Anglas, close to the post 
office, thanks to which I was awoken one morning by a telegraph boy 
bringing me this strange pnenmatique + about a friend of ours : 

* DEAR FRIEND, 

* Madame P.D.’s double is every afternoon at the telegrams counter at the 
Boissy d’Anglas post office. Go and see her ; it’s curious. 

* Your P.L.’ 


No day passed without his telephoning or coming to my house. 
My relatively silent home with its little door on the rue Marbeuf and 
looking out on the Champs-Elysées was such as to please Pierre Louys. 
He said that it had the most mysterious entrance in Paris, and I felt that 
he was truly happy in this intimate frame. He often remained for hours 
smoking an endless succession of cigarettes while he wandered amongst 
my knick-knacks and books like a large friendly cat. My friends had 
nicknamed him Tomcat. But knowing his extreme sensitiveness, we 
never disclosed to ‘Tomcat this innocent and affectionate nickname. 

While he was alone with me or there were only two or three other 
friends around, Tomcat showed his wealth of quaint fantasy, and one 
was ed with the sense of his intimate, very individual charm. But 
as soon as the company became more numerous, Tomcat seemed uncom- 
fortable, he became irritable, and, like a cat that is disturbed, he showed 
signs of impatience and would not utter a word. 

One day towards the end of the war, when I was at home with my 
friend Joe Hogge, Tomcat came to join us during the afternoon. When 
he had settled in an armchair and lit his usual cigarette, Joe Hogge 
addressed him in a tone of mingled surprise and friendly reproach : 
‘So it’s a fact Monsieur Louys, that you deface public notices and do so 
in the company of an ambassador, an ambassador of France who holds 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. Don’t you know that this 
is serious, especially in wartime ?’ 

‘ What ? What ?’ Louys stammered, taken aback. 

‘ Why, of course. Can you deny that yesterday evening at such and 
such a time, at the corner of the rue Richelieu and the Boulevard des 
Italiens, you defaced a notice with a penknife, and that in the company of 
an ambassador ? ’” 

‘ What ? How do you know ?’ asked Pierre Loujs startled, ‘ for all 
you have said is unfortunately accurate.’ 

‘I have just come from the prefecture,’ Hogge replied casually ; ‘ by 
chance I saw the report on you. You are going to be prosecuted. You 
will agree that your action was somewhat irresponsible.’ 

2 The pneumatique of Paris is a convenient way of sending a letter, commonly called a pen, 
with the speed of a telegram. Such letters are sent by pneumatique tube from one post office 
to another and immediately delivered.—Translator’s note. 
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Louys raised deprecating hands to the heavens, horrified by the idea 
of all the bother in store for himself and his brother. Taking a small 
piece of paper from his pocket book, he admitted he had cut it off with a 
penknife when he was—I forget why—with his brother. It gave, on a 
notice of the Folies-Bergéres, the name of a little chorus girl. 

After enjoying Pierre Louys’s consternation, Hogge disclosed that, 
passing that way, he had just happened to notice him and his brother the 
Ambassador standing in front of a notice, and had seen his action. 

How many times Joe Hogge and I have seen him steal up to the 
piano and evoke with one finger a motif of Wagner, or wax enthusiastic 
over the score of Carmen. He thought the final duet a chef d’auvre glori- 
fying the foolishness of man. Indeed, the author of La Femme et le 
Pantin could not but admire Mérimée. 

Whatever the time, the place, the surroundings, Pierre Loujs never 
departed from a certain somewhat frigid correctness. His behaviour 
was always somewhat straitlaced. In order not to vex him one had to 
take every possible care, for however intimately one knew him, he 
permitted not the least liberty or familiarity as far as he was concerned. 

One evening, when he had brought to the house of one of our women 
friends a very cheery little chorus girl with whom he had been seen about 
with for some weeks and whom all Montmartre knew as Claudine or even 
Kid Claudine, one of our over-hearty young friends was so imprudent as 
to address Claudine by her Christian name, and in the second person 
singular. ‘ Why, Monsieur,’ Loujs angrily intervened, ‘do you allow 
yourself to call Mademoiselle Claudine Claudine and to address her with 
tu?’ This was brief but final; since then not only did he never shake 
hands with our friend, he no longer went anywhere where there would 
be a risk of meeting him. 

Louys could never go to bed before dawn, and since in those troubled 
times public places closed at about eleven o’clock, he applied his wits to 
discover mysterious bars and cabarets, in order there to prolong—in a 
perfectly ordinary way—his evenings. The sound of voices, suggestive 
rays of light filtering under closed shutters in the little streets near the 
Gare St Lazare, had led to his discovering one or two which had been 
granted or had assumed the special licence ; and it was in these, or at the 
underground bar of the hotel Meurice, which remained open for its 
customers and where Joe Hogge and I often met him, that he deferred 
his bed time. The tales about the frequenters of Maxim’s at that time 
keenly interested him. 

When he settled again in the hamlet of Boulainvilliers where he had a 
house, our meetings were rarer. Many letters had to pass between us to 
settle a meeting place. In the course of this correspondence he wrote 


to me: 
May 12, 1919. 
‘Dear FRIEND, 


‘ When I shall thrice be twenty years—as goes the line of a poem which 
would be too long if I finished it on this fine note—I shall understand why 
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there was so much disorder, so many papers gone yellow, so much unpardon- 
able dust in the rooms of the aged recluses I have known, Léopold Hugo, 
Louis Ménard, Anatole Claudin. 

‘A hovel is an ophthalmic phenomenon. He who has feeble eyesight 
must resign himself to get no more service from his people. A chamber maid 
is jubilant when she can say to her friend who will understand “ it’s a fortnight 
since I have swept that corner.” 

‘Here they rest. “The gentleman don’t see.” Now, in these dreadful 
times of peace I haven’t even got a chamber maid any more. I still have a 
retired cook who, with the pretext of phlebitis, will get her legs no farther than 
the butcher. I sleep in my study whose windows are filthy and where dusters 
hang about in weary lassitude. 

‘So Goya never knew the disasters of peace? Ah, how easy life was in 
1915! Do you remember the eight francs bills at Larue? And the price of 
gloves ? And the price of books ? 

‘In the dusty affliction in which the love of God plunges me I no longer 
see anyone. But come to-morrow Tuesday, about six o’clock, if you are 
resolute to suffer everything, and if you still have a jacket which remembers 


Louis Ménard. 
* Your Friend, 
* PrerreE Lovys.’ 


At the time of the Armistice, however, he collected a few special 
friends for an intimate celebration which I joined with a gracious poetess 
whose friendship has since faded out. 

At about the same time I tried to arrange a dinner with him and 
Philippe Berthelot whom he had known for a long time and who wanted 
to ask him about some literary question. Louys wrote to me at length, 
very tactfully asking about any other people who might be dining with 
us, while implicitly suggesting that he specially wished that we be alone 
with Philippe Berthelot. The dinner was put off two or three times 
because of his health; finally he asked me to accompany Philippe 
Berthelot, who at that time had assumed all the burdens of one of the 
most onerous ministries, on a winter evening about midnight to the 
hamlet of Boulainvillers, at the end of Passy. 

After that, I saw him but four or five times, surrounded by his books 
in semi-darkness, for he could not stand light, as the following curious 
letter shows : 

January 27th. 
* DEAR FRIEND, 

‘Do you know anyone in the life of Paris darker than I? You are my 
friend, and we have many friends in common who take a visible pleasure in 
meeting at your house. I believe that Lautrec would add “ Useless to deny 
it.” And you do not know, neither do they, that I have been bedridden for 
more than two months (74th day) or that I have kept my room for three years. 
You think this is bearishness ? I might here apply Clemenceau’s retort to 
someone who asked how he was; “I have fourteen infirmities. As many as 
President Wilson has points. An infirmity per point!” Perhaps I even have 
more. I could not go out to-morrow, either to kill a tiger in India or, alas, 
to smoke a cigarette at your house. 
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‘Thank you for your kind congratulations, but the adjustments of the 
buttonholes are somewhat in arrear in my room. I have not yet bought a 
rosette, although the Grand Chancelier invites me to do so on a printed form 
apprising me that the state does not provide them and that I will find them at 
the “ manufacturers of Orders ” (sic). 

* Very affectionately yours 
‘ PizrreE Louis.’ 

‘I have not received your book of memoirs. Have you still got a copy? 

I would be glad to have it.’ 


He had started a book on Raoul Ponchon, and having asked the 
librarian of Ponchon’s native city for some bibliographical information, 
he received an answer which he treasured and showed to me. 

On a modest piece of paper, squared as one finds them in café blotters, 
the librarian ingenuously admitted that he had never heard of Raoul 
Ponchon. He added, however, that his library possessed a volume 
having the title Aphrodite by a certain Pierre Louys, who was perhaps 
his relation. 

This was, I believe, the last time I saw amongst his books my friend, 
learned, fanciful, discreet and delightful, who was, with Jean de Tinan 
and André Lebey, one of the earliest companions of my youth. 








JOHN DONNE 
AND THE QUEST FOR UNITY 


By Martin Turnell 


I 


—— all Donne’s critics have commented on the variety of mood 
expressed in the Songs and Sonets and on the contrast between his 
secular and religious verse, but comparatively few of them have treated his 
work asa whole. There has indeed been fairly general agreement that his 
achievement can be summed up in phrases like ‘a study in discord’ or 
‘a spirit in conflict ’ without anyone’s pausing to consider whether there 
is any unity of purpose underlying the ‘ discord’ and the ‘ conflict.’ 
From this it is a short step to the assumption that the only unity his work 
possesses lies in its ‘ temper’ which was largely induced by the peculiar 
difficulties of the age in which he lived. 

The time has come to examine some of these assumptions. It would 
of course be idle to pretend that his poetry possesses anything comparable 
to the architectural unity of The Divine Comedy ot even of the Fleurs du mal. 
It cannot be claimed that its different parts were designed to fit into a 
particular ‘ framework,’ but on the other hand, they are not ‘a mere 
collection of verse.’ It therefore appears that there are two questions 
which might profitably be asked. Can we discover any single theme 
underlying the constant shift and change of mood in the Songs and Sonets ? 
If so, is there any theme which is common to all his best work ? I think 
that the answer to both questions is undoubtedly Yes. 

In the third Satyre, written when Donne was a very young man, we 
find these lines : 

On a huge hill, 
Cragged, and steep, Truth stands, and hee that will 
Reach her, about must, and about must goe ; 
And what the hills suddennes resists, winne so ; 
Yet strive so, that before age, deaths twilight, 
Thy Soule rest, for none can worke in that night. 

This is one of the finest examples of Donne’s verse. The slow 
labouring lines and the sinewy rhythms wonderfully convey the immense 
effort that must be made to reach truth. The great problem which 
dominates the whole of Donne’s work—the love poetry as well as the 
religious poetry—is, as one critic has observed, the old philosophical 

1 * The only praise that I ask for this book is the recognition that it is not a mere collection 
of verse, but that it has a beginning and an end. All the new poems are designed to fit into 
the singular framework that I had chosen.’ (Baudelaire in a letter to Alfred de Vigny in 
Lettres 1841-1866, Paris, 1906, p. 323.) 
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problem of the One and the Many ; and it is this that gives it its tension 
and its sense of strain.? Donne does not deal in abstractions in the same 
way as the philosopher ; he translates his problems into concrete terms 
and tries to find emotional equivalents for them. His poetry thus 
becomes an unending quest for what he calls soul’s rest ; and this can 
only be achieved by discovering something permanent and unchanging 
behind the world of appearances. It may provisionally be labelled 
‘ Truth,’ but we must be prepared to find that it refers to a state of mind 
and is subjective. 

When we look into the Songs and Sonets we find that a number of 
closely connected themes are constantly recurring. One is the theme of 
the dualism of soul and body ; another is the search for the perfect union 
between man and woman; and they are symbolised by the words 
‘ spheare,’ ‘all’ and ‘one.’ In the last three lines of The Good-morrow 
he states one of the conditions of this unity : 

What ever dyes, was not mixt equally ; 
If our two loves be one, or, thou and I 
Love so alike, that none doe slacken, none can dye. 
In the final verse of The Sunne Rising he writes : 
She ’is all States, and all Princes, I, 
Nothing else is. 
Princes doe but play us ; compar’d to this, 
All honor’s mimigue ; All wealth alchimie. 
Thou sunne art halfe as happy’as wee, 
In that the world’s contracted thus ; 
Thine age askes ease, and since thy duties bee 
To warme the world, that’s done in warming us. 
Shine here to us, and thou art every where ; 
This bed thy center is, these walls, thy spheare. 


This is one of Donne’s gayest and wittiest poems, but it has a serious 
purpose behind it. He imagines that he is in bed with his mistress and 
that the sun is shining through their windows. He appears to be saying 
that compared with love, the gifts of the world are frivolous and worthless 
because only love can make the lovers feel that they are in themselves a 
whole world, opening out huge vistas of happiness before them. In a 
sense this is true, but the poem reveals a profound appreciation of the 
solidity and stability of the order represented by ‘ Princes’ and ‘ States’ 
which gives it its immense élan. The world of the lovers absorbs this 
order. The temporal Princes and States are snatched away from the 
world of time and chance and transformed into eternal figures. The 
effect is intensified by the comic exaggeration of the close. There is a 
contrast between the expansion of the lovers’ world and the contraction 
of the physical universe. The lovers lie, basking in the sun’s warmth, 
in the perfect unity represented by the just Prince ruling over his States. 

The crucial line is the last. For the bed is indeed the centre of the 
Songs and Sonets. ‘The poet’s aim is to achieve through personal relations 

2 James Smith in Determinations, London, 1934, p. 22. 
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a unity which transcends them. The next thing we notice is that though 
many of the poems are addressed to a woman, we never see her; and we 
come to realise that in spite of all his protestations, she is no more than 
a means—an instrument—through which he hopes to achieve a personal 
and ultimately subjective unity. It then transpires that his quest is one 
in which he is invariably thwarted. He is thwarted by woman’s incon- 
stancy, by separations, partings, betrayals, by the death or imagined death 
of one of the partners. He is also frustrated by the innate conviction 
that the perfect unity which he seeks is in the nature of things unattainable. 
For the more we read Donne, the more conscious we become that his 
dissatisfaction is something which is inherent in passion itself. The lover 
is driven on by an insatiable desire for unity through sexual union only 
to discover that the act of love itself leads not to wholeness, but to 


This radical dissatisfaction, or, to use Baudelaire’s term, ‘ non- 
satisfaction,’ is well expressed in a poem with a very metaphysical title— 
Lovers Infinitenesse. ‘The poet is discussing whether he possesses all his 
mistress’s love : 

Yet I would not have all yet, 

Hee that hath all can have no more, 

And since my love doth every day admit 

New growth, thou shouldst have new rewards in store ; 

Thou canst not every day give me thy heart, 

If thou canst give it, then thou never gavest it : 

Loves riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It stayes at home, and thou with losing savest it : 

But wee will have a way more liberall, 

Than changing hearts, to joyne them, sc wee shall 
Be one, and one anothers All. 

What he is saying here is that he does not want all her love because 
change and growth are really the laws of his being. The only perfection 
that he can imagine is a static perfection which leaves room for neither 
change nor activity ; and this sort of perfection would be intolerable to 
him. This means that he is pursuing two things which exclude or contra- 
dict one another—a perfect union which would nevertheless leave room 
for change and growth. In other words, he is moving towards a goal 
which must by its nature remain just out of reach ; and the only satisfac- 
tion that he can achieve lies precisely in never being completely satisfied. 

The theme of non-satisfaction is fundamental in the Songs and Sonets. 
It is the one guarantee that the activity, with its tensious and frustrations, 
which is native to the poet, will be perpetually maintained. It assumes 
the form of a continual oscillation between the extremes represented by 
growth and decay, life and death. The movement of The Sunne Rising, 
as we have already seen, is one of growth and expansion, and the poet 
insists on the beneficent effects of love ; but in other poems he writes of 
the essential destructiveness of passion. In The Canonization we read : 


We ’are Tapers too, and at our owne cost die. .. 
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In Loves Alchymie : 


So, lovers dreame a rich and long delight, 
But get a winter-seeming summers night. 


In Twicknam Garden : 
But O, selfe traytor, I do bring 


The spider love, which transubstantiates all, 
And can convert Manna to gail... 


The sudden conjunction of the two substantives, ‘spider’ and 
‘love,’ and the use of the word ‘ transubstantiates’ are a remarkable 
illustration of the way in which the Elizabethans exploited the resources 
of language. Love is seen here as something which corrodes and rots 
not merely the emotions, but the human substance itself. 

AA Nocturnall Upon S. Lucies Day is, pethaps, the most elaborate 
expression of the process of ‘ decay’ : 


Study me then, you who shall lovers bee 
At the next world, that is, at the next Spring : 
For I am every dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new Alchimie. 
For his art did expresse 
A quintessence even from nothingnesse, 
From dull privations, and Jeane emptinesse : 
He ruin’d mee, and I am re-begot 
Of absence, darknesse, death ; things which are not. 
All others, from all things, draw all that’s good, 
Life, soule, forme, spirit, whence they beeing have ; 
I, by loves limbecke, am the grave 
Of all, that’s nothing. Oft a flood 
Have wee two wept, and so 
Drownd the whole world, us two; oft did we grow 
To be two Chaosses, when we did show 
Care to ought else ; and often absences 
Withdrew our soules, and made us carcasses. 


In this poem Donne strikes a pastoral-elegiac note. He imagines 
himself standing alone on the shortest day of the year watching natural 
life slowly ebbing away : 


The worlds whole sap is sunke. 


He goes on to speak, ironically, of the entry of the lovers—this is the 
pastoral theme proper—in spring when nature is coming to life again. 
He compares this natural re-birth with the extraordinary ‘ Alchimie’ 
which love had wrought in him and which instead of bringing him back 
to life makes him ‘a quintessence even from nothingnesse.’ What is 
sound and vital in other lovers responds to what is sound and vital in 
nature and produces an increase in ‘ beeing.’ It is only the poet’s own 
passion which has the opposite effect, destroying him and everything 
with which he comes into contact. 

We can see now that the poem is built upon the contrast between two 
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sets of images—between ‘ soule, forme, spirit’ which are the principles 
of unity, and ‘absence, darknesse, death’ which are the principles of 
dissolution that militate against them. For ‘soule,’ ‘forme’ and 
‘ spirit’ are trying once again to construct a world outside the everyday 
world where the poet can achieve his union ; but what he calls ‘ the whole 
world ’ is undermined from within by the negative principles which turn 
both himself and his mistress into ‘two Chaosses’ and finally into 
* carcasses.’ 

The Metaphysical conceit has been extensively studied and only calls 
for brief mention here. It was of course originally used to describe a 
far-fetched image of the kind that we find in minor followers of Donne 
or, sometimes, in Donne himself. It can be applied to a highly condensed 
image like ‘the spider love,’ where there is a genuine perception of 
similarity in dissimilars, or to the expanded images which are common 
in Donne and in his contemporaries. It is worth glancing at one of the 
most famous of the expanded images which occurs in the third verse of 
A Valediction: of Weeping: 


On a round ball 
A workeman that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afrique, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, J), 
So doth each teare, 
Which thee doth weare, 
A globe, yea world by that impression grow, 
Till thy teares mixt with mine doe overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee, my heaven 
dissolved so. 


This image is a process of extension. The atlas globe suggests the 
globe of a tear which contains the woman’s reflection. Then by a 


sudden transition the tear reflecting his mistress’s image becomes a | 


* world ’ which is more real and far more personal than the world which 
the workman puts on the ‘ round ball.’ The occasion, however, is a sad 
one. The mingling of the lovers’ tears destroys the image in the tear, 
and so we have ‘ my heaven dissolved so.’ 

It will be apparent from this that in Donne’s poetry there is a double 
movement. There is the slow, painful effort to construct unity out of 
the diverse elements of experience, as the workman makes ‘ that, which 
was nothing, A//’; and there is the reverse movement which is the 
collapse of this ‘ A//’, this ‘ spheare’ or this ‘ globe.’ The second 
movement culminates in the last lines of the same poem where he writes : 


Since thou and I sigh one anothers breath, 
Who e’r sighes most, is cruellest, and hastes the others death. 


It is the same theme that the actual fulfilment of love brings with it 
the destruction of unity. So the poet comes to see that the unity which 
he desires is really metaphysical. This is the subject of the two contrasted 
poems, Aire and Angels and The Extasie, The first opens with the lines : 
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Twice or thrice had I loved thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name ; 

So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 

Angells affect us oft, and worship’d bee ; 
Still when, to where thou wert, I came, 

Some lovely glorious nothing I did see. 
But since my soule, whose child love is, 

Takes limmes of flesh, and else could nothing doe, 
More subtile than the parent is, 

Love must not be, but take a body too... 

The love he is describing begins as a Platonic idea which in the nature 
of things has to be transposed into flesh and blood ; and that is where the 
difficulty begins. He goes on: 

Whilst thus to ballast love, I thought, 

And so more steddily to have gone, 

With wares which would sinke admiration, 

I saw, I had loves pinnace overfraught, 
Ev’ry thy haire for love to worke upon 

Is much too much, some fitter must be sought ; 
For, nor in nothing nor in things 

Extreme, and scatt’ring bright, can love inhere . . ; 

What we see here is the tendency of the One to dissolve into the 
Many, of unity to become multiplicity. You cannot have a disembodied 
love here below, but once love descends to details and begins to count the 
hairs on the beloved’s head, the balance or unity is lost. 

The Extasie is the most impressive statement of the dilemma. The 
word itself has strong religious associations, and we find that in this poem 
Donne is meditating between two realms of being. He is trying to 
achieve through human relationships, through physical ecstasy another 
sort of ecstasy which again is outside the temporal world. Instead of 
beginning with the idea of a union of souls and coming down to earth 
as he does in Aire and Angels, he begins with a union of bodies and tries 
to reach something beyond it : 

Where, like a pillow ona bed, 

A Pregnant banke swel’d up, to rest 
The violets reclining head, 

Sat we two, one anothers best. 

He succeeds in these four lines in creating a highly charged erotic 
atmosphere. They have, indeed, an almost hallucinatory power. We 
seem to see the ‘ Pregnant banke ’ actually swelling up before our eyes. 
It stands, I think, for the male principle and symbolises the upward surge 
of desire. The violet is the female principle and its ‘ reclining head’ 
evidently stands for the yielding mistress. He goes on: 

Our hands were firmly cimented 

With a fast balme, which thense did spring .. : 
So to ‘entergraft our hands, as yet 

Was all the meanes to make us one, 
And pictures in our eyes to get 

Was all our propagation. 
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The ‘ propagation ” is clearly an allusion to the ‘ Pregnant banke’ of 
the second line. What the poet is saying is that up to the present all 
they had done was to hold hands—hands wet and clammy with desire— 
and to watch one another’s reflection in their eyes. He continues : 

As ’twixt two equall Armies, Fate 
Suspends uncertaine victorie, 

Our soules, (which to advance their state, 
Were gone out,) hung ’twixt her, and mee. 


The argument of the poem is that the two souls had left their bodies 
and were united in 
That abler soule, which thence doth flow. 


But he concludes : 
As our blood labours to beget 
Spirits, as like soules as it can, 
Because such fingers need to knit 
That subtile knot, which makes us man : 
So must pure lovers soules descend 
T’ affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 
Else a great Prince in prison lies ... 


For it is a condition of human love that it must descend to ‘ affections, 
and to faculties,’ or in other words to the multiplicity of everyday life 
which is the negation of the particular kind of unity which the poet seeks. 


II 


The lesson of the Songs and Sonets is a clear one, and the poet seems to 
have learnt it. It is impossible to find satisfaction in promiscuity or for 
that matter in human love at all because of the contradiction which is 
inherent in its very nature. He married Anne More and looked elsewhere 
for the unity which had eluded him. 

An Anatomie of the World is the most important poem produced during 
Donne’s married life and it occupies a special place in the canon of his 
poetry. The date of composition is also a matter of some moment. We 
do not know precisely when the Songs and Sonets were written, but it is 
thought that they were completed by 1598, three years before his marriage. 
The Holy Sonnets were begun after his wife’s death in 1617. An Anatomie 
of the World was written to commemorate the death of Elizabeth Drury 
which occurred in 1610. It consists of the two Avniversaries, the first of 
which appeared in 1611 and the second in 1612. They were the only 
poems of Donne’s which were published in his lifetime. I want to 
suggest that they form a bridge between the Songs and Sonets and other 
early work, and the Divine Poems. ‘They are of particular importance 
because of the light which they throw on the poet’s inner development. 

We find two sharply differing views of Donne’s work in the writings 
of twentieth-century critics. One regards him as the first of the moderns, 
the other as the last medieval. The first was originally put forward by 
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Courthope in his History of English Poetry in.1903. He tried to establish 
a parallel between the impact of the new astronomy on Donne’s age and 
the impact of what might be called the new science on the nineteenth 
century ; and he seems to have thought that Donne’s unrest had some- 
thing in common with the religious doubt of the Victorians. This view 
has been accepted by a number of more recent critics ; and in 1942 Miss 
Evelyn Hardy declared that ‘ The collapse of the recognized universe as 
revealed in the Copernican discoveries was a shattering revelation for 
Donne.” The view that Donne was the last medieval was ably argued by 
Miss Ramsay in her French thesis, Les Doctrines méditvales chez Donne, 
which was first published in 1917. 

‘It is not enough,’ she wrote, ‘for us to say that he was the last of the 
medievals. He preserves the spirit of the middle ages to a degree which allows 
us hg that his generation still owed its profoundest thoughts to the earlier 

eriod. 
we. The development of the physical sciences,’ she goes on, ‘certainly intro- 
duced profound modifications into philosophical conceptions . . . but we think 
we are entitled to assert that we must not speak of the sceptical spirit in the 
first part of the century. The spirit of sceptical criticism did not really make 
its appearance in England until Hobbes.’ ¢ 


Defenders of the first position rely to a large extent on the famous 
passage in The First Anniversary : 


And now the Springs and Sommers which we see, 
Like sonnes of women after fiftie bee. 

And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out ; 

The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world’s spent, 
When in the Planets, and the Firmament 

They seeke so many new; then see that this 

Is crumbled out againe to his Atomies, 

*Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone ; 

All just supply, and all Relation : 

Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot, 
For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can bee 

None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee. 


It is a highly plausible theory, but when we try to discover the 
relation between a man’s age and his work, we have to consider not merely 
what he says but the tone in which he says it. Donne is clearly referring 
in this passage to the new astronomy, but here (as in some of his letters) 
the tone is one of humorous bewilderment. There is no sign of panic 
or of the religious doubt which afflicted Victorian readers of Darwin and 
Huxley. 

This humorous attitude is emphasised by the sub-title of the poem 


3 Donne, A Spirit in Conflict, London, 1942, p. 245. 
* and edition, Oxford, 1924, pp. 10, 11. 
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* wherein,’ writes Donne, ‘ by occasion of the untimely death of Mistress 
Elizabeth Drury, the frailty and the decay of this whole world is repre- 
sented.’ Now the idea of the whole world going to rack and ruin because 
of the death of a famous personage or of one’s mistress appealed peculiarly 
to Donne’s age, and it is a theme which appears in some of the Songs and 
Sonets. He had no difficulty in elaborating on it to the extent of five 
hundred lines in each of the Avniversaries. 

Does this mean that we should dismiss the passage about the ‘ new 
Philosophy ’ and similar pronouncements as unimportant jokes ? Surely 
not. But it is important to see Donne in his true perspective and to 
remind ourselves that his world was totally different from the world of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Donne’s age was still an age of 
faith. Miss Ramsay was undoubtedly right in insisting that ‘ doubt’ 
in the sense of religious scepticism does not appear until Hobbes. What 
is usually spoken of as Donne’s ‘ doubt’ should rather be described as 
* unrest ’—an unrest caused partly by his attempt to recapture a vanished 
spiritual unity and partly by his attempt to decide which, if any, of the 
contending religious factions represented the true church. The 
Victorians panicked so badly because there was no solid core of faith 
behind the Sunday morning church parade: their state of mind had 
nothing in common with Donne’s. 

We must remind ourselves again of the circumstances in which the 
poems were written. Donne had undoubtedly gone through a period 
of genuine scepticism—a personal scepticism which had nothing to do 
with scientific discoveries—at the time of his break with the Catholic 
Church ; but his scepticism and his promiscuity belong to the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. He was at the time of the Avniversaries a 
respectable married man and a believing Christian, though we do not 
know to what extent he was formally attached to the Church of England. 
He had written a number of anti-Catholic tracts. Dignitaries of the 
Established Church were angling, with the support of the King, for his 
services ; but he had not yet made up his mind to the final step of taking 
Anglican orders. 

The poems therefore belong to an intermediate phase of Donne’s 
experience. They are a sort of intellectual inventory of the age. When 
he looked round him he saw warring religious sects, conflicting 
philosophies and contradictory theories of the universe. Concepts from 
scholastic philosophy, reflections on the new astronomy, fragments of 
theology and alchemy are all woven into the theme of Elizabeth Drury’s 
death and the imagined decay of the world. It is rather like a kaleido- 
scope. The brightly coloured pieces revolve and jostle one another in 
the most diverting fashion, but there is no pattern. You keep thinking 
that at the next turn of the instrument the pattern will emerge, but it 
doesn’t. I do not feel therefore that we can take the words 


*Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone 


quite at their face value. They must after all be related to their context. 
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But I do think that they point to a deeper consciousness that unity has 
been lost and that nothing has taken its place. 


Til 


In April, 1615, about fifteen months after his ordination, Donne 
wrote a letter to his friend Sir Henry Goodere in which these words 
occur : 

‘You shall seldome see a Coyne, upon which the stamp were removed, 
though to imprint it better, but that it looks awry and squint. And so, for the 
most part, do mindes which have received divers impressions. I will not, nor 
need to you, compare the Religions. ‘he channels of Gods mercies run 
through both fields ; and they are sister teats of his graces, yet both diseased 
and infected, but not both alike. And I think, that as Copernicisme in the 
Mathematiques hath carried earth farther up, from the stupid Center ; and yet 
not honoured it, nor advantaged it, because for the necessity of appearances, it 
hath carried heaven so much higher from it : so the Roman profession seems to 
exhale, and refine our wills from earthly Dregs, and Lees, more than the 
Reformed, and so seems to bring us nearer heaven; but then that carries 
heaven farther from us, by making us pass so many Courts, and Offices of 
Saints in this life, in all our petitions, and lying in a painfull prison in the next, 
during the pleasure not of him to whom we go, and who must be our Judge, 
but of them from whom we come, who know not our case...” 


This seems to me to be the letter of a man who was very far from 
being at ease in his new faith. There is very considerable personal 
feeling behind the ‘ Coyne, upon which the stamp were removed’ and 
which ‘looks awry and squint.’ Donne had Catholicism in his blood 
and he clearly found it far from easy to throw off the inherited feelings 
and habits of mind of his ancestors. He makes no attempt to claim that 
the Established Church is the one true Church. On the contrary, he 
finds a satisfaction in emphasising that all churches are ‘ diseased and 
infected,’ and he drives his point home by the image of the teats. ‘ Teats’ 
were nearly as popular in seventeenth-century poetry as worms, and they 
were sometimes more effective. For the implication here is that the 
child—the believer—is being fed with infected milk. The rest of the 
passage does not possess the same strong personal feeling. It bears the 
stamp of its age. The method is partly that of the metaphysical poet 
engaged on one of his less happy conceits and partly that of the con- 
temporary religious controversialist. ‘The argument seems designed to 
convince the writer rather than his correspondent. It is, however, of 
some importance to note that the reference to ‘ Copernicisme ’ is part, 
as it were, of the decoration and elaboration and is mentioned in the same 
half-humorous tone as the ‘ new Philosophy ’ in The First Anniversary. 

The same feeling of uncertainty is apparent in No. XVIII of the Holy 
Sonnets which appears to have been written when Donne had been a 
clergyman for three years’: 


* Show me deare Christ, thy Spouse, so bright and clear. 
What! is it She, which on the other shore 
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Goes richly painted? or which rob’d and tore 
Laments and mournes in Germany and here ? 
Sleepes she a thousand, then peepes up one yeare ? 
Is she selfe truth and errs? now new, now outwore ? 
Doth she, and did she, and shall she evermore 

On one, on seaven, or on no hill appeare ? 

Dwells she with us, or like adventuring knights 
First travaile we to seeke and then make Love ? 
Betray kind husband thy spouse to our sights, 
And let myne amorous soule court thy mild Dove, 
Who is most trew, and pleasing to thee, then 
When she ’is embrac’d and open to most men. 


I do not think that Donne’s religious verse is the equal of his secular 
poetry. This sonnet is certainly not among his main achievements, but 
it is an important document. When we first read it, we have the impres- 
sion that the poet strikes a deeper note than in the letter to Sir Henry 
Goodere and that he is tragically conscious of being even further from 
his goal than in his unregenerate youth. In the letter he appeared to 
have made up his mind that there was no such thing as the one true 
Church. The most you could aim at was to choose the least corrupt 
though in doing so you might do considerable violence to yourself and 
emerge ‘ awry and squint.’ The sonnet accepts the hypothesis that one 
of the churches may be the Spouse of Christ, but we may wonder whether 
Donne was altogether sincere when he wrote : 


Betray kind husband thy spouse to our sights. 


The tone of the last six lines with the ‘ adventuring knights ’ and the 
comparison between the Spouse and the mistress who is ‘ embrac’d and 
open to most men” recalls the tone of some of the lighter and more 
cynical pieces in the Songs and Sonets. It is not the voice of a man who 
really wants to discover that one of the churches is the Spouse or who is 
seriously prepared for another change of allegiance. On the contrary, 
the charm of the ‘ mild Dove’ depends on the fact that she is no more 
than a hypothesis—a goal which lies, tantalisingly, just out of reach, 
enabling the poet to enjoy the chase and to remain unsatisfied. 

This leads to a further conclusion. Whatever the poetic merit of 
the sonnet, it is a remarkable transposition into religious terms not only 
of the problem, but also of the setting of the Songs and Sonets. ‘The 
Spouse replaces the Mistress—I am using the word in its respectable 
seventeenth-century sense—and the churches replace the ‘ inconstant’ 
women of a poem like The Indifferent. ‘Their functions are the same. 
The poet thinks that union with the Spouse will bring that inner unity 
which he once sought through union with the Mistress ; and just as the 
inconstant women once distracted his attention from his quest, so the 
divided churches now undermine his confidence in the hypothetical 
Spouse. 

I think that it is apparent from this that the three groups of poems 
which we have examined do in fact form a pattern. They describe the 
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search for the One among the Many. . The terms used are erotic in the 
Songs and Sonets, philosophical in An Anatomie of the World, and theological 
in the Divine Poems. 1 have used the word ‘ transposition,’ and it is of 
some importance. From a psychological point of view there is no 
progress. We must not think of the three groups as a sequence. Their 
movement is circular and the image they suggest is that of concentric 
circles. 


It is only necessary to comment briefly on the remainder of the 
Divine Poems. Donne has been described by some of his critics as a 
‘ mystic.’ It is an unfortunate word which really ought to be removed 
from the vocabulary of literary criticism. For in spite of the Abbé 
Bremond it seems to me to be a sheer illusion to imagine that there is any 
connection between prayer and poetry. In any case, no one’s temper 
could have been further from that of the mystics than Donne’s. The best 
of his religious verse impresses us not on account of any mystic vision, 
but on the contrary because of the absence of any unifying vision and on 
the presence of anxiety and a sense of sin. These poems, indeed, are 
distinctly Protestant in feeling. They record the doubts and hesitations 
of the sinner; they are dominated by the figure of an avenging God ; 
and it is only occasionally that there are moments of calm when the 
repentant poet thinks that he has good hope of salvation. Even so his 
poetic achievement is uncertain. The fourth of the Holy Sonnets has a 
characteristic and impressive opening : 

Oh my blacke Soule! now art thou summoned 
By sicknesse, deaths herald, and champion .. . 


Later in the same poem one of his loveliest lines is followed by three 
of his most affected. He is still addressing his soul : 
Oh make thy selfe with holy mourning blacke, 
And red with blushing, as thou art with sinne ; 
Or wash thee in Christs blood, which hath this might 
That being red, it dyes red soules to white. 


Nevertheless, in spite of failures of taste and inspiration, the Holy 
Sonnets ate certainly the most successful section of Donne’s Divine Poems 
and they, too, occupy a special place in the canon of his work. They 
contain his most personal poetry. They are, indeed, a personal record 
of the doubts, hopes, despairs and remorse of his later years. If he 
often fails, he sometimes recaptures the density and power of the greatest 
of the Songs and Sonets ; and the famous seventh sonnet, which begins, 
‘ At the round earths imagin’d corners ’ is one of his greatest poems and 
one of the greatest sonnets in the language. 


IV 
I have tried to show that a common theme runs through all Donne’s 
poetry. It is the attempt to recover or to reconstruct a unity which he 
felt that the world had once possessed, but had lost. It seems to me to 
Vor. CXLVII.—No. 878. 12 
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be equally mistaken to try to establish a close parallel between Donne’s 
age and our own or, alternatively, to treat him as the last medieval who 
had strayed somewhat incongruously into the world of the Reformation. 
I suspect that the truth lies somewhere between these two extremes. We 
have to remember that we are dealing with a poet, with one in whom the 
dissensions of the age were felt as an experience—this applies to the sermons 
and devotions as well as to the verse—and were never merely speculative 
questions. Miss Ramsay is right in emphasising that his mind was formed 
by a study of the great scholastic thinkers, but Mr. Eliot is also right in 
pointing out that his semper was ‘ the antithesis of the scholastic, of the 
mystic and of the Philosophical system maker.’ He is right again when 
he remarks that ‘the encyclopedic ambitions of the schoolmen were 
directed always towards unification : a summa was the end to be attained, 
and every branch of knowledge and practice was to have its relation to 
the whole.’ But I think that he goes too far when he declares that ‘ there 
is in his [Donne’s] poetry hardly any attempt at organisation ; rather a 
puzzled and humorous shifting of the pieces.’5 This, as I have already 
suggested, may be true of the two Azniversaries, but it is scarcely true of 
Donne’s poetry as a whole. On the contrary, there is ample evidence 
that he was intensely preoccupied with the problem of organisation, that 
he was continually trying to create a fresh unity, or possibly to recover 
an old one, out of the fragments of experience which Mr. Eliot is inclined 
to treat as counters, and he might indeed have said with Mr. Eliot himself. 


These fragments have I shored against my ruins. 


It may well be that he has been misinterpreted by our age, that we see 
in his work the same lack of organisation, the same ‘ heap of broken 
images’ that we find in much contemporary verse. There can be no 
doubt about his technical influence, but this should not lead to the 
inference that there is necessarily a community of feeling between the 
seventeenth and the twentieth centuries. The secret of Donne’s present 
appeal lies partly in the fact that the problem of the One and the Many, 
of unity and multiplicity, is a perennial problem which underlies the 
specific circumstances of different ages. For Donne the Reformation 
was not merely something which was happening outside him: it was a 
spiritual struggle which was working itself out inside the poet, was a 
dramatic struggle between the spiritual unity of the middle ages and the 
spiritual multiplicity of the Reformation. The tendency of his experience 
to dissolve into an apparent medley of theological, philosophical and 
scientific concepts simply reflects the dissolution of a world in which the 
Church is replaced by the churches, Philosophy by the philosophies, 
Science by the sciences. And in this medley of conflicting ideas scholastic 
philosophy, far from being a collection of bric-a-brac, is a perpetual 
point of reference, a continual reminder of what has been lost and a 
standard by which the confusion of the present is tested and found to be 


wanting. 
5 In A Garland for John Donne, Harvard University Press, 1931, p. 8. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Notes by Michael Goodwin 


Be three years following the revolutions of 1848 signalised the virtual 
destruction of European faith in collective humanity. In his brilliant 
Poetry of History, Emery Neff has described how, their hope turned to dis- 
illusionment and thence to disgust, many of the best liberal minds transferred 
their zeal from the common cause to the individual. How, in the field of 
letters, men like Gautier, Flaubert, and Baudelaire in France, and Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and Pater in England expressed their contempt for the popular taste 
by allegiance to the doctrine of art for art’s sake. And how, on the historical 
writing of the period, the addition of the doubts cast by Darwin on man’s status 
and destiny were reflected first by a strengthened mood of discouragement and 
then by something like a resurgence of Voltaireanism. Among the historians, 
the acknowledged leaders of this Romantic revolution were Ernest Renan, 
Jakob Burckhardt, and John Richard Green. It is to the latter that we have 
owed the ‘ classic’ Short History of the English People. And it is to the Short 
History that, indirectly, we now owe Professor Keith Feiling’s History of 
England, published this month by Macmillan (1,229 pp. 305.). For, in a new 
era of scientific uncertainty and disappointed radicalism, Professor Feiling has 

adopted Green as his model, employing the latter’s narrative form though, of 
course, providing much that is missing from Green’s work (in particular the 

growth and development of British dominion overseas), and qualifying and 

reversing many of Green’s conclusions in the light of subsequent discoveries. 

A work of exacting scholarship and absorbing interest, it represents, in its 

peculiar evocation of the years of our primacy, a fresh ascent towards the 

vantage-peaks of a widened vision. 


The greater part of our legacy from the nineteenth century is little more 
than half realised. The recognition by Charcot, Freud and Ziehen of the 
peculiar disease of compulsion neurosis, for example, is to-day only on the 
brink of full comprehension. The problem of classifying and analysing the 
psychiatric discoveries of these three men—an enormous undertaking—has 
been for many years in the hands of Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, internationally re- 
nowned as a nerve specialist and psychotherapist. Compulsion and Doubt 
(Zwang und Zweifel), translated and edited by Dr. Emil Gutheil (Two vols. 
Peter Nevill. 36s.), represents the fruits of his researches and practice. Divided 
into sections dealing with The Unconscious in Compulsive Neurosis ; Doubt, 
Homosexuality, and Patricide ; Obsessive Neuroses, Schizophrenia, and 
Compulsion ; and Criminal Impulses—the book is described as ‘ the first 
complete presentation of the Symptomatology and Psychological Analysis of 
one of the most baffling diseases of our time.’ A large part of the work is 
taken up with concrete case histories—these and the interpretations placed 
upon them make fascinating reading. Regarded as a whole, Compulsion and 
Doubt will, in all likelihood, gain recognition as one of the most informative 
and rewarding source-books available to students and practising analysts. 
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Mr. R. C. Churchill is known to readers of The Nineteenth Century. In his 
new book, Disagreements: A Polemic on Culture in the English Democracy 
(Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.), he makes, in fact, a courtesy reference to 
this review, among others, in connection with his use of already published 
material. His style of writing is pungent, and is the instrument of a clear and 
original mind. Disagreements proceeds from a characteristically challenging 
equation. Man, he writes, cannot live by bread alone. But he needs bread 
before he can create a high civilisation called culture. Never before has 
man had such a large share in the fruits of his labour. Yet, culture if it is not 
dead—is rapidly disappearing. ‘That is the author’s equation. The sequence 
he constructs out of it is a highly stimulating and controversial one. 


* * * * * 


One afternoon in the New York Public Library, while looking up the 
stories of four French missionaries who had discovered and introduced hundreds 
of gs from China, Tibet and Mongolia, an American woman writer, Mrs. 
Helen Fox, came across the travel diaries of Abbé Armand David, a missionary 
priest and scientist stationed in China from 1862 to 1874, who went on journeys 
of exploration for the Museum of Natural History in Paris. She was quick to 
recognise the fascination of these diaries and the distinction of their author, a 
man of extraordinary courage and simplicity, passionately devoted to God and 
to the study of nature—a man, moreover, who could “—— himself with an 
almost unrivalled degree of naiveté and compulsion. Selecting the best of 
the material, she arranged and translated it from the French with the willing 
assistance of a number of academic scientists, who were able to offer their 
guidance where certain botanical and zoological references seemed to present 
difficulties. The results of her work appear this month with the pub- 
lication of Abbé David’s Diary, translated and edited by Helen M. Fox (Harvard 
University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press. 365.). The book, handsomely produced and beautifully illustrated, 
should rank as a classic in the annals of scientific exploration. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The British Empire in Australia. An Economic History, 1834-1939. Brian 
Fitzpatrick. Melbourne University Press (Agents: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). 175. 6d. 

A revised edition of a book, widely accepted since its first publication, in 1941, as 
the most solid and reliable economic history of Australia available to students of history 
and economics, for whom this abridged version is primarily intended. 


Exrope in Decay. A Study in Disintegration, 1936-1940. Professor L. B. 
Namier. Macmillan. 16s. 

A sequel to Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-9, in which the distinguished historian brings 
his readers up to date by critical anal of the most important new publications in 
his own field of studies. These include the recent memoits by Mm. Flandin, Reynaud, 
Bonnet and Baudouin, and the first volume of Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs. The book, 
in addition, contains essays on Italy, Germany and Soviet Russia, as well as a number of 
valuable documents, 


The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden, 1918-1939. Herbert Tingsten. 
Translated by Joan Bulman. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 215. 


A work of outstanding merit and of the first importance to serious students of 
European and especially inavian affairs. It requires, however, that its readers 
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should already have a background knowledge of the subject for it is not an account 
of Sweden’s foreign policy itself but of the different views held of that ealog during 
pr a yeats. The author is Editor of the well-known newspaper Dagens Nyheter 
of Stockholm. 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948. George Lenczowski. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press). 365. 

A comprehensive study of the progressive struggle between the rival influences of 
Russia the West, principally America, in Iran in the years preceding and following 
the late war. Of absorbing interest to the casual reader, it is indis ble reading for 
the student and official concerned with Middle Eastern affairs. The author, who is at 
present Assistant Professor of Political Science at Hamilton College, was Press Attaché 
at the Polish Legation in Teheran between 1942 and 1945. 


Outer Mongolia and its International Position. Gerard M. Friters. Edited by 
Eleanor Lattimore. With an Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Issued 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The Johns Hopkins Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege 
at the Oxford University Press). 455. 

A book of peculiar interest and value, being the first in English to deal with the 
international position, as well as the diplomatic and colonial history, of Outer Mongolia. 
This it does in considerable detail, taking stock of a vast body of material available in 
the Russian, beginning with the Mongol and Chinese Revolution against the Manchu 
Dynasty in 1911 and carrying the story of the social, political and economic changes 
in the country up to the present time. The book contains a multitude of useful notes, 
a bibliography, a glossary, etc. 


Israel and the Ancient World. A History of the Israelites from the time of 
Abraham to the Birth of Christ. Daniel-Rops. Translated by K. Madge. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s. 

This is the first volume of /’Histoire Sainte by the Soinaniint French author, Daniel- 
Rops, which at its publication in Paris, in 1943, was i iately banned by the Germans 
who destroyed the plates. It was reprinted in French during the latter part of 1944. 
In ale narrative form it recounts the story of Abraham’s tribe and of their for- 
saking the gods of Mesopotamia, of Moses’s rallying of the desert peoples to a new 
religious order, of the Prophets and of their new interpretation of the spiritual values— 
and of the writing, publication and distribution of the Bible. 


Murder in Mexico. General Sanchez Salazar. With the collaboration of Julian 
Gorkin. Secker and Warburg. 95. 6d. 
The dramatic story of the assassination, in 1940, of Leon Trotsky. The author was 
Chief of the Mexican Secret Service at the time and was responsible for Trotsky’s 
safety. His record of the events leading up to the assassination, and those subsequent 
to it, reads as excitingly as any deliberately constructed fiction, though put to paper 
without adornment—witb, on the contrary, the utmost simplicity. 


Intellectual Capitalism. A Study of Changing Ownership and Control in 
Modern Industrial Society. Johannes Alasco. With a Preface by 
Raymond Holden. World University Press (New York: Montreal : 
London). $3.00. 


A shrewd, critical analysis of the nature of ownership and status of capital, 
written with the conviction that the conclusions reached about these subjects by 
and Engels in the nineteenth century are no longer valid. Those advanced by Mr. 
Alasco ae elf are, many of them, both practical and challenging. 


Phoenix and Turtle. The Unity of Being and Knowing. Thomas Gilby. 
Longmans. 165. 


Father Gilby will be remembered as the author of that wise and i. 
Barbara Celarent, noticed in the issue of The Nineteenth Century for April, 1949. Phoenix 
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and Turtle, an attempt to solve the age old problems of our knowledge of reality and of 
thought, is written with the same clearness and urbanity which has already distinguished 
its author as one of the most graceful and human philosophers now writing. 


Aims of Education and Other Essays. Alfred North Whitehead, O.M., 
LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. With a Foreword by Lord Lindsay of Birker. 


Williams and Norgate. 75. 6d. 

This is a new edition of a book which, first published in 1932, has already run into 
five impressions. The istic vigour and brilliance of their author’s intellect, 
as reflected in these essays, has drawn from Sir Richard Livingstone a commendation 
of the book as ‘ one of the few good books on education.’ 


The Function of the University. R.S.K. Seeley. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


Lectures delivered at the Canadian Hazen Conference, in 1947, by the Provost of 
Trinity College, Toronto. A fundamental contribution to the solution of the vexed 
uestion of de, population of Western universities—in the form of a re-examination of 


ir essential duties and responsibilities. 


Dostoevsky. The Making of a Novelist. Ernest J. Simmons. John Lehmann. 
18s. 

Professor Simmons’s Leo Tolstoy was noticed in the issue of The Nineteenth Century 
for March, 1949. His latest book, the subject of which is treated not biographically 
but critically—upon the basis of his works—is written with the same scholarly regard 
for detail and with the same skill in organisation. It deserves to rank high among the 
works dealing with Dostoevsky’s sublime creative faculty. 


Seven Men and Two Others. Max Beerbohm. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


First published in 1919, Seven Men, for so long eminent among collections of short 
stories, is now reprinted with the addition of two other stories in characteristic vein. 
A Christmas Garland and Zuleika Dobson ate available in the same reprint series. 


Four Tales. Joseph Conrad. With an Introduction by Sir David Bone. The 
World’s Classics. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 


45. 


Contains The Nigger of the Narcissus, Youth, The Secret Sharer, and Freya of the Seven 
Isles. Sit David Bone’s memories of his friend are briefly but evocatively recalled. 


The Cocktail Party. 'T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


The text of Mr. Eliot’s eugene inative comedy first produced at the Edinburgh Festival 
of 1949, and later in New York. 


Cassell’s Anthology of French Poetry. Selected and Translated by Alan Conder’ 
With Introductions by Walter de la Mare and Louis Cazamian. Cassell. 


108. 6d. 


A finely selected and delica translated anthology, its inclusions ranging from 
the fifteenth century poet d’Orléans to Guillaume Apollinaire and Jules 


Supervielle. 
A History of Mountaineering in the Alps. Claire Eliane Engel. Allen and 


Unwin. 215. 

A comprehensive history of European aneenetint which sets out to trace the 
progress of Alpine climbing from the time when man first overcame his fear of the 
peaks—stage by stage, to the present day, taking in the foundation of the many Alpine 
Clubs, the great climbers of the nineteenth century, and the tendencies and likely 
development of modern climbing. Mlle Engel, herself a climber of considerable skill, 
is the author of many works inckidiag La Litterature Alpestre en France et en Angleterre, 
which was crowned by the French Academy. Her latest book, written in immaculate 

lish, derives much of its brilliance from her remarkable powers of description, which 
superbly convey the horror and thrill of each succeeding incident. 








